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FOREWORD 



The National Advisory Ccnriittee on Black Hiqher education and Black 
Colleges and Universities was established by the Secretary of Health, . 
Education, and Welfare in 1977 to advise and make recommendations to the 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for Education, and the Commissioner of 
Education on all aspects of the higher education of Black Americans. In 
undertaking this task, the Committee has approached i^ts mandate by 
developing a plan of action which calls for the production of various 
reports highlighting the status of Blacks in higher education and offering 
recommendations based on the findings of those reports. The Coimittee 
set the area of access as^ its first priority. 

The range of issues related to access is broad, and therefore, this 
report cannot be considered the final word. However, H highlights some 
of the critical areas and questions whir^^ have surfaced based^ on a 
sensitive perspective and analyres of tnc existing data. It is an effort 
to probe some of the Dolicy issues and the relationship of ongoing 
Federal programs to the goal of increasing the participation of Black 
Americans in hioher education. This document is intended as a policy 
report to help sharpen and focus .national discussion regarding access to 
and participation of Blacks in hl'^her education. It assumes a basic 
understanding of the dynamics of Ajnerican higher education. 

The needs identified by the Committee to increase participation of 
Black Americans in hiciher education er xmpass many areas of consideration 
starting specifically^in the secondary -ichools. In order to increase 
access to postsecondary education, major changes must be made to assure 
that Black students finish high school with the preparation required to 
embark on a college education. For too lony, the dropout* rate of Black 
students has been higher than that' of whites. Black students are too 
often counseled into a secondary '^chool curriculuir^ which does not lead 
'to traditional higher education Oj^-cortuni ties and the students tfiemselves 
point out the desire for more Black faculty and counselors perhaps in 
the ho^es of being appropriately motivated aiid counseled. 

Financial barriers have long been cited as deterrents to a fuller 
participation of Blacks in higher education. The overrepresentation of 
Slack students in low-income families in this country and the fact that 
parity for Blacks has not been reached in this area eirphasizes the on- 
ycing attention required to cope with those financial barriers. 

While current cries have been heard that there is a surplus of 
people with graduate degrees, this is simply not the case for Blacks. 
Not only is there an overall need for Blacks with graduate and professional 
training but there are acute needs in specific subject fields where under- 
representation is great, e.g. the physical and biological sciences, 
engineering, medicine, law and others. 
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The historically Black colleges have continued to provide higher 
education opportunities and success for Black students while tne pen- 
dulum of opportunities at traditionally white institutions sways with 
the winds of conservatism. Even in 1975-76, approximately 40 percent 
of the baccalaureates awarded to Blacks were conferred by the historically 
Black colleges, which still enroll their students in traditional programs 
of postsecondc.7 education, while the remainder of the higher education 
community finds nearly half of Black students in two-year institutions. 

A sensitive research and evaluation effort is required to keep 
breast of the circumstances impacting Black participation in higher 
ducation. WithoUw such an effort, the policymakers, operating under 
'le illus"^on that equality of opportunity has been reached will continue 
3 view the situation from an "appearance'' point uf view rather than the 
reality" wh.tch exists. 

There are d'rections the Federal Government can take to eliminate 
the situations which create barriers to the full participation of Blacks 
in higher education. In a leadership role, the Federal Government can 
also encourage change at the regional. State, local and institutional 
levels. Such a crmprehensi ve approach to these problems is necessary 
and this report examinesUome of the problems and recom'nends some 
directions for cliange. 

Since this report . focuses on access as a specific issue, it may 
seem that other related areas are not b-^ing adequately addressed. Access, 
however, is one point on a continuum of issues related to the participa- 
tion of Black Americans in higher education, which also includes retention, 
productivity, institutional diversity, and other relevant topics. These 
topics will form the nuclei of forthcoming reports. 

The findings and recommendation "^rom all of these background reports 
will be consolidated into the final report of the Committee which will 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, and the Comissioner of Education, as 
mandated within the Committee's Charter. 

This report is a result of the efforts of a number of people. 
Acknowledgements must be given to those staff people who wov^ked dili- 
gently on the production of this rep'brt. The Committee is grateful for 
'the efforts of the Program Delegate, Carol Joy Smith, who has managed 
to coordinate the Committee's small staff in a way v/hi:.h has resulted in 
the successful completion of monumental tasks under extremely adverse 
cond-*tions. The patient efforts of Linda Byrd resulted in the typing of 
the many drafts of this report. The Committee extends its thanks to 
Linda Lambert, who had the primary responsibility for the development 
and preparation of this report under the general guidance of the Committee 
members. Special :hanks are due to Clifton Lambert for the design of the 
Committee's logo. 

Elias Blake, Jr. 
Chairman 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMArr AMD HlGHLIGI'iS 



The theme of the Committee's First Annual Report - "The Crisis 
of Appearance Versus Reality" - is extended to this examination of the 
access of Black Americans to higher education. TSe nroportion of Blacks 
enrolled at the undergraduate level is increasing although it has yet 
to reach parity with the Black proportion of the general population, 
this Conrnittee- report takes the view that left alon$ end not persistently 
forged or constantly defined the potential progress of Black Americans in 
higher education will be adversely affected. Cyr'^'cal periods of inatten 
tion and resistance to the advancement of Black Americans are the rule 
rather than the exception. 

A common theme heard .these days suggests it is impossible to stop 
or reverse Black progress in higher education. The hard evidence from 
medical schools and law schools indicates otherwise. Despite a general 
impression that substantial increases wore being made in law and medical 
school admissions throughout the early 197u's , the increases peaked in 
1971. A consistent decline from thut point has resulted in an absolute 
reduction of 183 in the number of Black fi-st'year law schooT students 
and of 21 in the number of Black first year medical school students from 
^9^^> to 197?f. This is clearly a case of the reversal of progress. Em- 
pnasizing the areas of weakness as well as strengths in Black progress 
will hopefully ^,erve as an early v/arning system and avoid further rever- 
Si 1 of progress in other sectors of higher education. 

Reports of progress b> Blacks in tet-^s of higher education oppor- 
tunities fail to examine the circumstances under which the approximately 
one ;:iillion Black students participate in ^iqher education. Very little 
data have been available to illmiinate the quality of participation and 
rates o1' retention and graduation. 

To view total enrollment aains in isolatioi from the quality of 
participation and the end product - college graduation - is dange:^ous. 
In Fall 1972, BlacK studeni-*. comp^^ised 8.4 percent of the full-time • 
undergraduate enrollment in the L'nited States; four years later;, 6.4 
percent of the baccalaureate degrees conferred went to Black students. 

^ It is evident that the rates of access snd ^f graduation decline 
as the level of training ri'^cs/ Blacks represented 10.2 ,jercent of the 
undergraduate enrollment but only 6 percent of the graduete school and 
4.& percent of the professional school enrollment in Fall 1976. Associ- 
ate degree:;, and other less than four-year graduation av/ards to Blacks 
comprised 8.4 percent; while doctorates awarded to Blacks represented 
3.6 percent of the total degrees awarded in 1975-76. 
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The quality o-^" participation and end results are critical in 
measu^^ing access as a potential for ultimate graduation. The Committee 
amplit-^es the fofl owing: 

. Postsecondary education access issue;, should 

realistically include an assessment of the total ^ 
educational system, as well as a history- of the ^ - 

educational experiences of Blacks in the United 
States. ^ "Sy^ 

. While this report examines one sector of Federal 
programs designed to respond to the accesr> needs 
of low-income minority youth, additional ixamina- 
tion is needed of ether Federal, State^ ?.id local ^ 
government, and private programs. . - • 

. The historically Bl ck colleges, as a group, have 
long responded to the educational needs of Black 
Americans; therefore the Committee has examined 
the current national access picture separately ^ 
from that of historically Black colleges. 

. B^ack enrollment in higher education must.be, 
analyzed by type cf institution a.^H major fields 
to derive a cleare'^ picture of participation and 
definition of equity. 

A significant number of Black elementary and secondary school students 
do not make it to high school graduation as solid college candidates. 
Early in;,ervention may produce tetter results than v-zaiting for remediation 
at the college level. Soma variables of particular importance are: 

In 1977, Black dropouts betv/een 18-24 years of age 
exceeded Black college enrollees. 

. Black students at the secondary school level are 
suspended more than three times as often as white 
students and for longer periods of time. 

. Healthy scholastic development of Blacks is still 
hampered by discrimination in special education 
placement and tracking. 

. Black students generally rec^-ive inadequate counsel- 
ing and poor secondary f^chool preparation. 
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. Black stuoants themselves cite a lack of encourage- 
ment (from .school "officials) to participate in 
^ college preparatory^ programs with a resultant auto- 
matic, channeling -into trade school's cr community 
\ colleges. . / 

* • 

. The new. comp'etency testing movement will lil ely be 
another* barrier to full Black participation ir. 
higher education unless the present emphasis ii 
shifted from detailing of student inadequajcies to 
improving the student's learning experience. v 

A growing numb'^r of Black students continue t^ pursue some form of 
postsecondary education, despite barriers. The (Quality of that parti- 
cipation deserves assessment. The status of Black student involvement 
in higher education is revealed by data gathered in the Fall of 1976r - 

. (Tver one million Black students (9.3 percent of 
the total higher education enrollment) were pur- 
suing some form of higher education. 

. Almost half of the Bla^k first-time freshmen were 
from families with incomes of 1^8,000 or less, com- 
pared with 7 percent of white freshmen. 

. Approximately 42 percent of all Blacks enrolled at 

all levels of higher education were in two-year/ / 
community colleges, compared with about 1/3 of all 
white students enrolled. 

. Forty-five percent of all Black undergraduates .were 
in two-year colleges as v/ere 53 percent of all Black 
first-time freshmen. 

. Fifteen percent of the Black students in higher education 
were enrolled at the university level compared with 27 
percent of the v;hite students. 

. Thirty percent of all Blacks in higher education were 
in colleges where ti.'^y represented the majority (18 
percent in the historically Black colleges (HBC's) 
and 12 percent in the nev;er predominant^^ Black colleges 
(NPBC's), which have generally been established in • 
areas of large, mi nority/Black population. 

. Eighty percent of the Blacks in the NPBC*s were in two- 
year/ community colleges. 

( 
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Blacks continue to be seriously under represented in 
physi call sciences and engineering fields at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Historical shortage of Black '^Ku.power in technical 
and scientific fields requi'^es surpassing parity 
with whites to make up for lost time. 

At the graduate level, P lacks are more likely than 
the average student to bp enrolled part-time, 
suggesting the burdening ne^^essity to combine study 
with work more often than other students. 

Of the 55,000 Black graduate students, 63.4 percent 
were? in their first year of graduate- study. 

Nineteen percent of Black students pursing pro- 
fessional programs v;ere in the historically 
Black colleges. 

At the^ doctorate level, more than three times as 
many degrees were conferred to non-resident aliens 
(4,068) as to Black Americans (1,213). For master's 
degrees conferred by institutions other than the 
HBC's, foreigners received the same proportion of 
the- total as did Black Americans. 

Higher education institutions in 29 states con- 
ferred more hiastrr's degrees to non-resident aliens 
than to Black Americans. 

Twenty-eight HBC's conferre^d 22 percent of all 
Piaster's degrees av;arded to Blacks in 1976. 

Twenty percent of first professional degrees awarded 
•to Blacks in 1975-76 came from eight HBC's. 

IP Alabama, all of the veterinary mpditine degrees 
awarded to Blact-S in- 1975-76 came from Tuskegee 
Institute. ) 

In the District^f Columbia, 92 percent of the dentis- 
try and 84 percent of the medical degrees awarded to 
Blacks we>je conferred by Howard University. 
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. Texas Southfern University granted two-thirds of all 
law degrees awarded to Blacks in Texas. North Carolina 
Central conferred 71 percent of the law degrees awarded 
to Blacks. in North Carolina. 

. Meharry Medical College conferred 96 percent of the 

dentistry and 92 percent of the medical degrees ^?t# 
conferred to Blacks in Tennessee. -"^^ 

The Conmittee offers a number of recommendations for actions which 
would increase and enhance the access to and participation of Black 
Americans in higher education... A summary of ^these. recommendations 
f oil ows7 

At the secondary school level , recommendations are made to provide 
better counseling, motivation, and information to Black students, as well 
as assure better academic/col lege preparation, prevent misuse of standar- 
dized tests and eliminate discriminatory placement of Black students 
at the elementary/secondary scho J levels. 

In student aid programs, recommendations include better coordina- 
tion of programs and improved financial aid packaging v monitoring the 
proprietary schools' treatment of low-income students who qualify for 
financial aid, assisting with the administrative burden placed on insti- 
tutions with large numbers o1 students on financial aid, investigating 
banking practices which have a negatwe impact on the ability of low- 
income/minority students to obtain guaranteed loans, and increasing the 
pool of available resources and individual awards to Black student*;. 

At the graduate and professional school level, recommendations 
are made for expanding Black participation in research and development 
grants and contracts, providing counseling to prospective yraduate 
students on fields where Blacks are underrepresented, and providing 
means by which the HBC? can escalate their role of providing graduate/ 

professional opportunities to Black students. 

.7; 

Recommendations are offered for v;ays the Federal Government can 
improve the monitoring and highlighting of issues related to the 
higher eduration of Black Americans by providing comprehensive data 
collection r->ctivities and sensitive analyses. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is a technical review of the status, programs, and 
issues relating to the access of Black Americans tS all forms of pro- 
ductive postsecondary education. It also represents a beginning step 
— in-the-recommendation-and-tdent1f ication of several courses of action 
which must be taken by the Federal, State, and local governments and 
institutions of higher education to increase that' access and participation 
of Black Americans in higher education. This report responds to Goal I of 
the Conriittee's Plan of Action, as cited in its First Annual .Report for 
1977. 



A. Methodology 

The identification of current USOE programs to increase equality 
of opportunity in higher education is a necessary first step when deciding 
the types of recoimiendations for improving access for Blacks, These 
Federal programs are described in the Annual Evaluation Report on USOE 
prog-.-ams, FY 1977. That report was used as a major source for the identi- 
fication and review of the impact of ongoing Federal programs on the 
access of Blacks to higher education. Other studies funded by USOE were 
tapped for a&J'tional pertinent information. Current or newly l3gi slated 
programs which have evolved since that FY -1977 report are also cited. 
The USOE programs were concentrated on in this report simply bacause the 
information is more readily available. There are OL..er significant 
programs within and outside of thrr Federal Government which are. intended 
net only to increase access but to provide the type of counseling and 
experiences which will encourage Blacks and other minorities to enter , 
fields that have traditionally not been f; rsued and where often the 
manpower needs are great. 

Another important function of this report is to describe the 
past and current scatus of Blacks in higher education. Many -eports 
on trends have shown that Blacks have made significant progress in in- 
creasing their numbers in higher education. A review and analyses of ^ 
available data was d^ne for this report, drawing heavily on the Fall 1976 
HEGIS (Higher Education General Information Survey) data base of the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) 
of DHEW. This review and the data presented herein follows up on the 
Committee's First Annual Report for 1^177 and expands on the theme of 
"appearance versus reality". While there are additional data which can 
be analyzed to further support Committee viewpoints, the data analyses 
included touch most of the areas of consideration on the topic of access 
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that the Cormittee ha<; discussed since its inception. The analyses in 
this. report, as in the Annual Report, are Jesijned to give a different 
perspective on the status and participation of Blaclc Americans in higher 
education. 



B. Limitations 

Identification of the issues surrounding access to postsecondary 
education should realistically include a review o. the tota educational 
'svstem from prekindergarten through higher education as well a;; a hisuory 
.of the educational experiences of Blacks in the U.S. However, that is 
clearly outside of the scope and resources of this Committee and various^ 
'researchers have covered aspects of these topics in other reprrts (Fleming, 
1976- Weinberg, 1977). Nevertheless, high school completion and preparation 
must be i;icluded in this review since that is a prerequisite to at^:aining 
access to postsecondary education. Therefore, concerns relating to high 
school completion, secondary school curriculum choices, and the impact 
of tests have been briefly discussed in Part II of thi s report A rnore 
comprehensive examination of the impact of State plans for pc stseconcary 
education on access will be done for a background report to be generated 
under Goal IV of the Committee's Plan of Action. 

A revipw of programs not funded wholly or mainly by Federa'. funds 
might identify some creative alternatives that the Committee may want to 
consider. That type of review could not be done for inclusion 
report, given the limited Committee resources and staff at xhe time .his 
report was developed. However, future reports will focus on some of 
th^se alternative pronrars funded by non-Federal sources. This report, 
- therefore, confines itself to th. identification of Federal programs - 
primarily funded through the auspices of the Office of Education. 

-The portion of this report which draws heavily on available data on 
Blacks in higher education points out some of the many gaps in the ex- 
isting data bases. The inability of the Cr-.mittee to secure needed data 
analyses and cor^uter assistance severely limited this part of the 
v-eport. Aoditional analy.es are anticipated for future reports and will 
shed more light on some areas mentioned f-.efein. 

ToDics related ' . ..ccess also overlap with other areas in the 
committee's Charter. These areas, while briefly '^^^^/^on i> this re^^^^^^^^^ 
will be further developed in subsequent reports geared mam y to the broader 
issues regarding (.ee Committee's First Annual Report for elaboration): 

Goal II - Opportunities for Success (Quality Improvements) 
Goal III - Opportunity Options (Institutional Diversity) 
Goa>l IV - National Program Objecti ves and System Supports. 



C. Organization of Report 



The remainder of this report explores the issues of high school 
completion and college preparation in Part II. Following, in Part III, 
is a statistical description of the access of Black An)ericans to higher 
education, utilizing various data sources but drawing heavily on the 
latest available data for Fall 1976, collected by the DHEW/ National 
Center for Education Statistics. 

Part IV examines some of the ongoing and newly initiated Federal/USOE 
programs that -impact on access particularly for low-income and minority 
students. 

A summary with recommendations is offered in Part V of this report 
providing highlights of successful programs and identifying some of the 
problems which exist or gaps needing attention. Within this part, 
suggestions are offered for future directions and the role that can be 
played by the Federal Government as a catalyst for the initiation of 
efforts at the regional. State, and ^oca^ levels as well as in both 
predominantly white institutions and historically and predominantly 
Black colleges and universities. 



PART II 
BARRIERS TO ACCESS 



1 

High school completion should be a minimum requiremem: for all 
students, however, it is a nec-ssity for those who want to corftinue 
on for higher education. Yet, the completion of high school is only 
part of the task. Adequate couniilinq at the elementary and junior 
high school levels must occur so that by high school, a student has a 
"clear sense of the preparation required to embark on a college education 
and with that knowledge can make certain that those requirements are met. 
As noted within this part of the report, Black students receive not only 
inadequate counseling but also poor preparation. The students desire 
for more Black counselors and staff in the public schools may signal a 
way to meet some of these needs. However, without substant'ial Federal 
input, these preparation and coun.eling problems will continue to exist. 

A. High School Completion 

In October 1977, 24 percent of all Blacks aged 18 to 24 years old, oi^ 
808,000 Black young people, were not enrolled in schooi and were not high 
school graduates compared with 15 percent of all whites in that same a5e_ 
group, according to Census data. In 1967, the comparable figures were 35 
percent for 21a?ks and 18 percent for whites. The fact that a smaler pro- 
portion of Blacks in that e^e cohort were dropouts in ]977 than in 1957 
represents progress ('j.S. Bureau of the Census, 1969, 1978). 

Also in October 1977, 21 percent of Blacks (or 721,000) in that same age 
group were enrolled in college, compared with 27 percent of their white 
Counterparts. Ten years prior to that, 13 percent of all Blccks aged 18 to 
24 and 27 percent of whites were enrolled in colle<^e. 

These data point up two important indices relating to the access of 
Blacks to higher education: 

1 More Black students had dropped out of high school than 
had enrolled in colteqe in 1977. Although the degree 
to which this occurred was less than what was experience 
in 1967, it was still dissimilar to the situation for 
their white counterparts. 

2. The October 1977 data indicate th?t one oi" every four 
Black persons between the ages of 18 and 24 had not 
attained the minimal educational goal — a high school 
diploma — and were not pursuing it. 
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Much speculation has taken place to determine what can be done to 
ensure that more Black stucients finish high school. A 1974 report by the 
Cliildren's Defense Fu-.d highlighted the problems relating to the dispro- 
portionate number of Blacks and other minority children who- are out of 
school for variou? reasons, often stemming from the school systems inaoil- 
ity to respond to their special needs. In the next year, the Fund reported 
on - study which found in 1972-73 that due to unnecessa 7 or discriminatory 
disciplinary practices. Black students at the secondary school level wer= 
suspended !i,ore than three times as often as white students and usually for 
longer periods of ^1me. Despite the warning signals provided in those • 
reports, the di^i. -•.'.pirtionate number of Black students whose education is 
hampered by niif.nia ement in special education or discriminatory discipline 
practices still }'"- sists. 

The results of the Fall 1974 Elementary and Secondary School Survey 
conducted by the CHEW Office for Civil Rights (OCR) presents a continuing 
picture of Black students who are "pushed out" or whose educational growth 
will be seriously impeded by their misplacement in special education 
classes or removal from school for disciplinary reasons. 

Fifty-one percent of all students enrolled in programs for the Edu- 
cable Mentally Retarded (EMR), as reported in the 1974 OCR su>'vey, were 
Black Black students, however, compr^'sed c^ly 24 percent of the total 
student^ enrolled in tho^e public school systems in Fall 1974. In addition. 
Black stJdents made up 37 percent of all, expelled pupils and 38 percent of 
all stuoents suspended during tliat same period, and Blacks continued to be 
suspended for longer peri rids of time. 

In 1^76, while Black students continued to be overrepresented in 
EMR special education programs, they were underrepresented in programs 
for the "gifted or talented", as reported by GCR. No doubt this situation 
will continue unless intensive efforts are made to correct ".t.. Therefore, 
to enhance the chances that Black students will graduate from high school, 
attention must be paid to some of the above mpntioneJ causes for non- 
complefion. 

The role of the Federal government in ensuring that students are 
not discriminated against is clearly delineated in Title VI of the Civil 
Richts Act of 1964. The continuing discrimination against Black students 
in-special education placements, ability grouping, disciplinary actions, 
and other action: disproportionately brought against Blacks highlights the 
need for increased and mor.- aggressive intervention by the Federal 
government to ensure that a high school education is truly a right of every 
individual. . 

The presence of inadequate educational programs in certain sectors 
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has been realized and Congressionany-mandated programs (such as Title I. 
TRIO) were legislated to deal with some of these inequities. However, 
more\reinains. to be done to reverse significant trends of underachievemtnt 
and high push-but rates. 



B. Secondary School Preparation 

Despite the overwhelmina need to ensure that more Black students com- 
plete high" schboTr additional and equally important tasks to be 
accomplished. According to data from the National Longitudinal Study, 
33 percent ot the Black high school seniors in 1972 reported that t^'ev were 
enrolled in an academic or college preparatory program (comorea to 49 per- 
cent of the white students). Yet in that same sample of high school seniors, 
the school administrators reported that only 27 percent of the Black students 
were in academic or college preparatory programs (49- percent of the white 
students-were identified as being in such programs). These data suggest 
that 5 percent of the Black students may have believed they were errol ed.in 
a curriculum that would provide them with adequate preparation to enroll 
in college, when in fact they were not. It also points up the need for 
more and better counseling on the requirements for college and those steps 
that must be taken to meet those requirements to close the ex-<sting gaps 
between Black and white studenis. 

A study, ccriductsd for USOE on "The Impact of Special Services 
Programs in Highir Education for "disadvantage" Students" (Davis, 
Burkheimer & Borders-Patterson, 1975) cites some reasons, ^r\ addition 
to financial need, which were .given by Black students as barriers to post- 
secondary education: 

...shortcomings in their background or 
- ■ high school education tiiat cause dif- 

ficulty at the college level. 

...the disproportionate number of white 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
(in comparison to black) was of , concf.rn 
to many black students. 

Almost all the black students suggested 
: . tha^. more black teachers, administrators 

and counselors be employed by the secon- 
dary schools. 

This same report indicates other factors which impacted their 
secondary school experience and consequently ;:he ability to enter post- 
secondary education. Among them are poor preparation in math and writing 
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skills, "color" prejudice, poor or non-existent guidance services for 
Black students, no encouragement to participate in college prep programs, 
and the counseling or channeling of most Blacks into trade schools 
community colleges. 

These barriers had been summarized in a previous study (Crossland, 
1971), and other ■'.ivestigators of this problem have supported the conclu- 
sions th?t BlackL and other minority students "(1) fail more frequently to 
graduate^from high school, (2) are more frequently counselled into non- 
academic high school programs..." and are subject to other conditions 
resulting in poor preparation an^ limiting full participation in. higher 
education. 

A June 1973 report by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reviews 
other research which found that "negative counseling of minority students 
has been another form of discrimination" (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1978). For example, "Blacks in the North and South v.-^re deliberately 
counseled for careers below their abi 1 i ty . . .The outcome of these patterns 
of isolation, exclusion, and indifference has-been severe" (Weinberg). 

A recent evaluation of tl2 Federal Upward Bound (UB) program supports 
the need for better preparation and counseling since 71 percent of the UF? 
high school graduates in 1974 enrolled in postsecondary education (usually 
for. -year colleges) versus about 47 percent of the comparison group (DHEW/OE, 
Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, 1977). The UB students, 
therefore, derive significant benpfits from the counseling, ^-utorial 
assistance, and financial aid information provided to them through this 
program. 

There are other progi^ams that intervene at earlier secondary school 
levels. It is becoming a widespread and popular belief that early inter- 
vention may produce better results than those currently experienced at the 
high school level. Since the Irvel of success in the Upward Bound program 
heightened as the length of time in the program increased, a future direction 
for Federal arid other programs aimed at increasing access to higher educatior 
may w ^1 1 be to impact students at much earlie-^ levels- in sc^^ocl. 

Additional Federal programs intended to incp:^ase the enrollment of 
low-income/minority students in higher education a.-e reviewed in Part IV. 
While the optimum situation w;?uld be to prevent inadequate high school 
preparation rather than conduct r.assive remediation at the college levei, 
there are already vast nimbers of 'itudents v/ho* are already enrolled in 
educational systems where this i^- clearly not happening. Therefore, 
future planning must focus on ways io alleviate the inequities within tne 
current system. 
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C. Testi ng 



I'lany studies have been conducted to measure the educational pro- . 
gress of Blacks by employing standardized testing methods. The often 
cited "Colertian" study (Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartl and, Mood,' 
Weinfield, &~York, 1966) reported that minorities tend to test various 
grade levels behind 'i:he majority group depending on the grade level 
tested (1.6 years bifhind in the sixth grade; 3.3 years LehincI in the 
twelfth grade). . A uore recent report (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1978) points out that in 1976 nore than twice as many Black as white *ir 
students are still 2 or more yeers behind the modal group for their age. 
The report also provides grim social indicators when it compares the 
non-attendance and high school ^romp^etion rates of Black and white 
students. 

A current direction being taken by a large number of States, intended 
to improve public school education, is the competency based education move- 
ment. Yet some believe that this might be the "next great educational 
fad of the decade" (Spady, 1977). Nevertheless, approximately 36 states 
have some type of CBE now underway, and most of these states ron»ji;e some 
form of competency test for high school graduation (Education Commission 
of the States, 1978). If this approach to assuring the proficiency of 
students is misused, it can have devastating effects on the ability of 
Black students to complete a high school education with the traditional 
"credenti£fTs" "required for admission to four-year colleges and universities. 
Given previous neglect and inadequate educational settings that have yet to 
be addressed, even larger number of Blacks, if, they graduate from high 
school, will enroll in two-yea r/cormiunity colleges than ao now. 

Recent news items regarding Florida's program point up what can 
happen when mit scale testing is employed as a primary focus of a competency 
based education approach. Black students failed the first round of competency 
tests in Florida at rates much higher than those for white students. 
According to data furnished by Tom Fisher of the Florida State Department of 
Education, the functional literacy test administered to eleventh graders 
throughout , the State resulted iri a passing rate on the math portion of 76 
'percent for white students, while only 23 percent of the Black students 
passed. .Orr' the. communication part of the test, 74 percent of the Black 
students -passed, ^compared with 97 pe. cent of their white counterparts. 
Although thevFlqfida State Department of Education has not yet denied a diploma 
to students^basisd on any compet'^ncy test, the city f West Palm Beach has 
local requireinents which prevented students from obtaining diplomas in 1978 
.based on the results of this test. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin has a similar requirement and in Spring 1978 
denied diplomas to 57 out, of about 5,5000 eligible students because they 



failed the established requirements on the reading competency test 
(according to data furnished by Patricia Nelson of Legal Action of 
Wisconsin). Of those denied diplomas, 75 percent were Blacks. 

For a student to reach the twelfth grade and be determined to be 
functionally illiterate and entitled to no more than a certificate of 
time served, is an issue that should concern all who attempt to plot 
new directions for increa'-ing Black participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion. In instituting competency tests at the high school level, the 
onus and responsibility Tail on the students with little if any accounta- 
bility for the school system and individual teachers and administrators. 

The American Psychological Association has conducted investigations 
into the testing situation' as it relates to minorities. Further, some- 
of the test publishers themselves have set forth guidelines related to 
the testing of minorities. However, a basic problem still remains re- 
lated to the ultimate way in which any tests are used. 

c ■ ' 

The National Association of Black Psychologists and the NAACP, aiwng 
others, had developed position oapers and resolutions even before this 
new vave of competency testing. Therefore, while Federal regulatory 
mechanisms for standardized testing have been suggested previously, this 
new competency testinq thrust makes it imperative for some type of inter- 
vention to prevent the potential abuse of a vast number of students. 
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PART II I 

A STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ACCESS OF BLACKS 



TO HIGHER eOUCATION 



A. Black Reprp - r ntation in Higher Education 

Data on' the enrollment of Black students in higher education have 
not provided the level of detail that would allow for comprehensive trends 
analysis. However, the U.S. Bureau of the Census is the primary source 
of longitudinal data on the enrollment of Blacks in higher education. 
All of the Census data show progress in closing the gap betv;een the per- 
cent of Blacks in college and their percent in the total population. The 
percentages vary depending on which age cohort is used. However, these _ 
Census surveys do nut provide the level of accuracy desired. The only 
ether data source which can be used to determine any trends is the DHEW, 
Office for Civil Rights data base. In the beginning survey years, parti- 
cularly 1968, 1970,' and 1972, these OCR surveys also contained many pro- 
blenis. Further, tho OCR analyses provide less detail than desirable. 
From 1968 through i974, most of the analyses were done on full-time students 
only. Therefore, to obtain more detail, it would pe necessary to do costly 
computer programming. No aata have ever been collected on degree-credit 
versus nondegree-credit enrollment. This recurring problem of inadequate 
data and analyses with which to measure trends in the higher education 
experiences of Black students points up the overwhelming "eed for a research 
center on Blacks in higher education supported by, but based outside of, 
the Federal Government and staffed and managed by those who have a sensi- 
tivity to the type of data collection and analyses required. In the 
interim, significant input to the established NCES/OCR joint survey of 
higher education institutions is required to initiate collection and 
analyses of relevant data on Blacks in higher education. OCR data on full- 
time students are presented in table 1., 

Since percentages may differ dependip;] on the source or age group 
used, it is enough to say that the representation of Blacks overall in 
- higher education, with the exception of graduate and professional enroll- 
ment, has increased. In Fall 1976, Black students represented 9.3 percent 
of the total students enrolled. This percentage represents over one 
million Blaclfc students pursuing some form of postsecondary education. 

This increasing, representation of Black students is worthy of review., 
from a number of vafitaqe points. A report completed by the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute (Astin & Cross, 1977) utilizing a subsample of 
data from 'the Coope>"ative Institutional Research Program data files on v 
full-tine entering freshmen in Fall 1976 indicated the following selected 
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TABLE 1: BLACK STUDENTS AS A PERCENT OF RJLL-TIfiE HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT, 
~~ - .. BY LEVEL , FALL 1 968 TO FALL 1 976 



Level 


Fall 1976 


Fall 1974 


Fall 1972 


Fall 1'970 


Fall 1968 


TOTAL 


9.3 


8.7 


8.1 


C 7 

6 . / 


C Q 


Undergraduate 


10.2 


9.0 


8.4 


6.8 


7.1 


Two -Year* 

Four -Year/University* 


11 .0 
8.4 










Combined Graduate 
& First Professional 


4.9 


5.3 


5.1 


4.T 


3.4 


Public Institutions 


9.9 


8.4 


8.1 


8.3- 


7 .6 


Private Institutions 


8.8 


9.4 


7.9 


6.8 


6.0 



Source: NCES/OCR data from the Fall 1976 HEGIS Survey; and DHEW, Office for Civil 
• Rights, Racial and Ethnic Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher 

Education , Fall 1974, 1972, and 1970 reports. 

♦Only available for Fall 1976. 
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characteristics: 

o Forty-eight percent of Black. first-time freshmen 
at either predominantly Black or white institu- 
tions came from families where the estimated par- 
ental income was $8,000 or less. The -omparable 
figure for white freshmen was 7 percent. 

o A smaller proportion of Black students (*-.hdn 
whites) indicate college preparation as. their 
high" school orogram.. Differences between the 
races are even greater for those whose parental 
income is $8,000 or less. 

o More Blacks attend institutions closer to home 
than do whites. 

o A higher proportion of Blacks at white institu- 
_ tTons endorse the reason "I was offered financial 

assistance" for choosing the institution than do 
whites at white institutions or Blacks at Black 
institutions. 

o A higher proportion of Blacks at white institu- 
^ tions receive BEOGS. 

o Black males indicate higher ratings on drive to 
achieve and leadership whereas whites rate 
themselves higher on academic and mathemutical 
ability. 

° While 95 r.ercent of the white first- time freshmen 
were "tn college preparatory programs in high 
schupl, only 78 percent of the entering Black stu- ■ 
dents were in such high school programs. 

Briefly stated, many Blacks enter college witi economic and educational 
handicaps. Despite these handicaps, however; the dream of hi gner educa- 
tion and all that comes with it is still one to which a large number of.. 
Blacks aspire as evidenced by their increasing representation in higher 
education -institutions. 
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Historically and Predominantly Black Colleges 



A significant number of BlacV students, in higher education still 
en' oll in institutions which are predominantly Black, "^here are two 
categories of predominantly Black institutions used throughout this 
section (see Appendixes A dnd'B for listings). The foiloving defini- 
tions (Blake, Lambert, & Martin, 1974) should be borne in mind by the 
reader. 



Historically Black Colleges (HBC s) . These are insti- 
tutions that were founded primarily for Black 
Americans although their char*-ers were, in most 
instances,- not exclusionary.- These are institutions 
serving or identi f'ied .vn th service to Black AjTierica.ns ^ 
for at least two decades, with most being. fifty to 
one hundred years old. The. 102" HBC's cited in this 
report^ omit data from those HBC's which currently 
are predominantly v;hite -- Lincoln Un.iversity 
(M.issouri); Bluefield State' fol lege,, and West 
Virginia State- College (West Virginia,)-. " The omis- 
sion of -^^^hese institutions does not negate their 
history and tradition as Black colleges', however, 
in the strictest sense, thay are no longer pre- 
dominantly ".lack and are ,.ot included in the main 
set of institutions defined as such. 



. New er Predominantly Black Colleges (NPBC's ). These are 
institutions which, for the most part, have been 
recently established and were founded for the general 
population but because of their geographical location 
are .now predominantly Black. They are referred to as 
NPBC's to distinguish them frc'i historically Black 
colleges". Whether or not .a college is considered a 
newer predominantly Black college in these data analyses 
depended on their Fall 1976 total and full-time enroll- 
ments being more than fifty percent Black. Forty -two 
(42) 'institutions qualified: as NPBC's in 1976 ba-ed on 
that criteria. ' 



Percent" Black of 1976 
Total Enrollment 



Percent Black of 1976 
Ful 1 -Time Enrollment 



Lincoln University (Mo) 
Bluefield State College (HV) 
West Virginia State College (WV) 



39.1 
13.4 
20.8 



5.5 
.'1.7 
27.4 
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Essentially, the HBC's and.NPBC's constitute the overall- group 
of schools which are predominantly Black. However, as the data will 
show, these separate cet^tegories ha- different characteristics. The 
historically Black colleges, as a group, have long responded to the 
educational needs of Black Americans, ooing back to the Civil War period 
when other institutions did not, as a group, accept Black students. The 
majority of the Black business executives, elected officials. Ph. D's, 
military officers. Federal judges, physicians, dentists, and other Black 
leadership have received their baccalaureate degree training at these 
institutions. Therefore, the Committee, in its analyses of equity for 
Blacks in higher education, feels it important to distinguish between the 
historical role these institutions have played and the very recent national 
response- -to equalizing educational opportunity for Blacks. So as not to 
distort the current national response to increased access of Blacks to; 
higher education, ^he Conmittee, wherever possible, has chosen to examine 
these patterns separa,tely so that the current national access picture is 
not overestimated by inclusion of a segment of institutions which tradi- 
tionally have responded to th^ education of Black Americans. 

■urther, these^HBC's have enrolled Black students not because of 
Civil Rights legislation of the 60' s, nor the need to fill empty spaces in 
declining freshmen ^classes , but because of a genuine concern and commit- 
ment to the goal of' educating Rlacks for productive positions in this 
society. This fact must not be lost sight of as long term plans are made 
fof increasing equity. The -.di fferent oirth rates for Blacks and wh. es 
and the impact of these on college enrpllFsnt projections through the rest 
of this century must also be considered n developing long-range plans. 
There is a likelihood of Black students again being in demand for reasons 
atttibuted to economic factors rather than an overriding concern for equality 
of opportunity. 

The role of the historically Black colleges (HBC's) is significant as 
noted in Tables 2, 3, and 4. Although the proportion of Black students 
enrolled in the HBC's (as contrasted vnth other institutions) has declined, 
a Idok at the Fall 1.976 data show that of the total of 1 ,034,580_Black 
students enrolled in higher education, 18 percent are in 102 HBC s. The.se 
HBC's which are still predominantly Black and located in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia, have historically provided higher education to Blacks 
when traditionally white institutions in many States were senregated by law 
or otherwise. Therefore, even though 9.3 prrcent of all stude.nts in 
hicher education are Black, if the Black enrollment in the HBC s, long 
responsive to the needs of Black/low-income students, was disaggregated 
from the national totals, only 7.8 percent of the total higher education 
" enrollment in the U.S. would be Black. This distinction is even more pro- 
nounced when you examine those 17 states and the District of Columbia where 
HBC's are located. Tables 2, 3, and 4 show what the Black representatlo^^ of 
of total, full-time, and first-time students is in each state and the effect 
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TARfP ?^ BLACK STUDENTS AS A PXRCENT OF TOTAL HIGWR EDUCATION ENROLLMENT IN ALL 
^^^^ AND PERCENT OF BLACK ENROLIHENT 

IN THE NBC's. BY STATE. FALL 1976 



State 



Tot^l 



I Black In 
AH Institutions 



I Black In 

Non^HBC 
Institutions 



t of State's 
Black Enrollment 
In NBC's 



Alabama 155,918 

Arizona 174.687 

Arkansas 67.453 
California . 1.722.599 
Colorado • 149.455 

Connecticut 145.136 

Dfflaware 31.182 

District of Columbia 80.344 

Florida 345.584 

Georgia 169.643 

Idaho . 38.439 

Illinois . 609.0^7 

Indiana 220.228 

Iowa 120.984 

Kansas 122.143 

Kentucky 126.906 

Loulslar-s 154,386 

Maine 39.486 

Maryland 209.282 
Massachusetts . 360.351 

Michigan 469.454 

Minnesota 184,064 

Mississippi 97.537 

Missouri • ' 221.927 

Montana 29.713 

Nebraska * 77,204 

Nev;!da 29,995 

New Hampshire 39.373 

New Jersey 290.603 

-New Mexico ^ 54.435 

New York 930.545 

North Carolina 248.480 

North Dakota • 30.187 

Ohio 444.913 

Oklahoma 145.196 

Oregon 146.068 

Pennsylvania 471 .173 

Rhode Island 59.626 

South Carolina 117.289 

South Dakota 30.186 

Tennessee 18^ ,346 ' 

Texas 621.155 

Utah 85.682 

Vermont 29.351 

Virginia 244.276 

Washington 248,389 

West Virginia 80.156 

Wisconsin 232.729 

. Wyoming 19.183 

Alaska 18.500 

Hawaii «7.108 

Outlying Areas & 121.817 
U.S. Service Schools 



10.3 
19.1 

0.5 
10.1 

6.6 

1.4 

6.8 
3.3 
21.7 
U.5 

14.6 
9.8 
0.6 
1.4 

14.7 

2.8 
4.3 
3.6 
.1.3 
4.2 
1.0 
1.9 



21 .2 


10.7 


2.6 


10.2 


15.1 


7.9 




3.1 




4.7 




11.4 


8.0 


31 .2 


24.0 


11.6 


9.6 


18.3 


11.0 


0.7 




12.7 




5.S 




2.2 




4.5 




7.5 


6.6 


23.3 


12.1 


0.6 




17.7 


-. 13.2 


3.7 




11.1 




1.5 




-^0.1 


13.9 


•J. 3 




0.6 




3.5 




4.6 




1.5 




9.9 




2.2 





11.7 

9.7 
5.9 



6.1 
15.2 



10.0 
7.3 



8.6 



56.3 
36.7 



34.0 
33.7 
18.7 
45.2 



13.8 
54.7 

29.7 



62.9 



44.4 

6.3 
10 4 



10.1 
35.4 



35.2 
28.3 



45.5 



Total U.S. 



11.090.936 



9.3 
(1 .034.680) 



7.8 



17.8 



Source: Committee Staff analysis of Fall 1976 Enrollment Data from DHEW National 
Center fcr-' Education Statistics. 
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TABLE 3: 



ai*r*. cTimriiT<l A PERCENT OF FULL-Tlff HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 

A^L?N?T?^^Tf0HS ^NS^NolSBC^lliSTill^lONS; AND PERCENT OF BLACK 
ENROLLMEtrr IN THE HBC , BY STATE, FALL 1976 



State 



Total 



X Blac* In 
All Institutions 



X Black In 

Non-KBC 
Institutions 



X of State's 
31ack Enrollment 
In HBC's 



Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Cal Ifornia 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia. 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina 
r^rth Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregon ^ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Scuth Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vennon ; 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

Outlying Areas & 
U.S. Se* vice Schools 



110.566 
85.429 
50.522 
747.954 
103.292 

85.960 
21 ,026 
46.793 
204.880 
118.818 

26.788 
323.982 
151 .501 
97.275 
79.915 

90.016 
111 .933 
29.262 
110.286 
241 .031 

280.067 
128.705 
74.498 
143.515 
23.756 

53.393 
10,570 
30.639 
161.377 
36.133 

601 .482 
180.979 
2< ,890 
293.492 
98.641 

86.363 
3:?3.247 
39.760 
68.426 
24.516 

127.109 
397.186 
63 .315 
22.990 
. 44 ,489 

141 .134 
49 .562 
164.578 
11.945 
4.373 
31 ,199 
103,531 



23.8 

2.6 
17.1 

7.8 

3.2 

4.6 
12.1 
29.9 
13.0 
• 20.2 

0.7 
13.0 
5.2 
2.3 
4.8 

8.1 
24.0 

0.8 
19.3 

4.1 

11.6 

1.6 • 
31.3 

8.1 

0.6 

3.0 
5.3 
1 .7 
10.9 
2.6 

9.8 
20.6 

0.5 
10.2 

6.6 

1 .4 
6.4 
3.7 
22.4 
0.5 

16.0 
10.4 
0.6 
1.7 
16.2 

3.3 
5.1 
3.5 
1.4 
4.1 
0.8 
1.0 



11.1 
U.O 



7.U 
19.1 
10.5 
10.5 



6.9 
11.3 

12.6 



14.3 



11.3 

9.3 
5.7 



£.6, 
14.1 



10.3 
7.2 



7.8 



60.4 
40.8 



46.6 
48.7 
24.3 
54.3 



16.5 
59.9 

' 40.4 



63.4 



51.0 

8.9 
14.7 



',3.7 
43.2 



40.5 
33.6 



56.6 



Totul U.S. 



6,803,089 



9.7 
(659 ,817) 



7.6 



23.8 



Soyrc?: Co«w1tti?<? Staff analysis of Fall 1976 Enrollment Data from OHEW National 
Center for Education Statistics. 
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BLACK STDOrNTS AS A PERCENT OF FIRSMIft HIGHER "UCATIOH EMRO-MrNT 
IN ALL INSTITUTIONS AND NON-HBC INSTITUTIONS; AND PERCENT OF .wi. 
ENROLLH-INT IN THE HBC's. BY STATE. FALL 1976 



State 



Total 



tBlack In 
AVi Institutions 



1 Black In 

Non-HBC 
Institutions 



X of State's 
Black Enrollmem 
In HBC's 



Alabama 
AH zona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

IdahO' 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Kalne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
y Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 

New York 
North Carot Ina 
North Dakot.. 
Ohio 

Oklaho<na 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Outlying Areas & 
U.S. Service Schools 



39,560 
59.403 
15.962 
320.477 
37.729 

34.550 
8,058 - 
10,210 
72.368 
32.409 

11.377 
152.479 
44.479 
31 .262 
28.643 



25.7 

3.6 
18.2 

8.8 

•4.1 

6.2 

13.8 
46.5 . 
13.6 
21.4 

"0.5 
14.7 

6.Q. 

2.6 

6.5 



13.2 
13.4 



10.0 
40.3 
11.7 
11 .8 



26.198 




7 Q 


34,149 


28.2 


1 R Q 

1 D . 7 


9.329 


0.8 




47,034 


20.6 


1 Q Q 


80.552 


3.9 




107 .930 


1 1 .D 




37.817 


1.3 


17.4 


28.502 


3:. 4 


44.260 


10.1 




6.254 


0.6 




21 .184 


4.7 




3,124 


4.8 




10.586 


1.5 




57 .763 


12.1 




10.416 


2.9 




151.933 


8.5 


16.2 


68.794 


22.5 


9.148 


0.5 


11.5 


102.764 


12.3 


32.117 


7.8 


6.9 


34.595 


1.4 


7.7 


99,535 


8.8 


12,040 


3.8 


19.8 


29.705 


75.7 


8.776 


0.5 




40.594 


19.7 


12.7 


136,363 


11.5 


9.2 


21 .601 


0.7 




7.079 


l.E 


8.9 


38.868 


18.7 


27.109 


3.2 




15.808 


4.5 




62.428 


3.5 




4.651 


1.5 




727 


3.0 




9.046 


1.2 




33,462 


0.9 





56.3 
31.4 



31.7 
27.2 
15.8 
51.3 



16.5 
48.5 

10.8 



58.1 



33.8 

6.8 
12.4 



13.4 
32.2 



41.0 
22.1 



57.9 



Total U.S. 



2.371 .407 



10.7 



9.0 



18.1 



Source: Cownlttee Staff analysis of Fall 19/6 Enrollment DatA from DKEV 
Center for Education Statistics. 
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of th^ HBC enrollnent on the proportion of Blacks enrolled in those 
States where these institutions are found. 

Examining Black higher education enrollment in the four national 
geographic regions which are used by the Bureau of the Census (with the 
addition of the outlying areas as a fifth category), 45 percent of Black 
students were enrolled in the Southe..i region of the country in Fall i^/b. 
Approximately 40 percent of the students enrolled in that region were in 
the HBC's (see Table 5). 

Aside from the Black enrollment in the HBC's, the Southern region 
enrolled one-third of all Blacks in higher education who were in institu- 
tions other than, the HBC's. ■ The North Central region followed with .5 7 
percent of the non-HBC enrollment. Table 5 also p- .^es the distribution 
of the Black population^ region, in 1974, for comparison. 

B. Enrollment By Type of Institution 

Data from the U.S; Bureau of the Census for October 1973 showed that 
of all the Black students enrolled in higher education institutions, 30 
percent were in two-year or community colleges compared with 23 percent 
of the white students. The remainder were in universities or four-year 
colleges. Three years later, in the Fall of 1976, NCES reported deta which 
indicated that 42 percent of all Blacks and approximately one-third of all 
white; students were ii 2-year or community colleges. 

The majority of Black students begin their higher education by 
entering 2-year colleges. In fact, over one-half of all fij^st-time Black 
freshmen in the Fall of 1976 enrolled in 2-year colleges. Most of these 
Black students entering 2-year .col leges were enrolled in colleges other 
than the HBC's. In the Fall of 1976, less than two percent of all Blacks 
in 2-year colleges were in HBC 2-year i nsti t ;tions . There are currently 
sixteeen 2-year colleges which are historically Black. A large portion 
of Bl.ck graduates of many 2-year institutions (42 percent) receive . 
degrees or certificates that are not wholly or chiefly creditable toward 
a baccalaureate degree as evidenced by the 1975-76 data collected by the 
DHEW, National Center for Education Statistics. 

The substantial enrollment of Black students in these 2-year colleges 
may be symptomatic of the overwhelming numbt^r of Black students who are 
products of a. secondary school educational experience, described ea» lier 
which fails to equip them with the necessary academic requirements, counseling-, 
and motivation to pursue traditional higher education oPPO^J^J^lJ;," ' J^"^ 
conditions must be addressed, or even larger numbers of Black students will 
find that their primary access to postsecondary education is throuch the 
two-year o comnunity colleges. State master plans for higher education 
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rABLE 5 : DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDOCATION AND OISTRIBOTION OF BLACK POPOLATION 
. Sy CENSUS REGION 



lotai biacKs in ai i 


iJlacks in Higher Lducation 


Distribution of Black 


Region . Higher Education 


Institutions Other Than 


Population, 1974. 


Fall 1976 

*, * 


HBC's, Fall 1976 


Number Percent 


Number' > Perceiit 


Percent' 



tortheast 


179,605 


17.4? 


176,371 


20. 7« 


North Central 


229,850 


22.2 . 


226,973 


26.7 


South 


463,728 


44.8 


285,948 


33^6 


yest 


159,187 


15.4 


159,187 


1C.7 


Outlying Areas 


2,310 


0.2 


2,310 


0.3 



20 
53 
9 



■ TOTAL 



1,034,680 100.0? 850,789 



100.0? 



100? 



Sources: ■Coimiiittee Staff Analysis of data on Fall 1976 enrollment from tk DHEH National Center for 
Education Statistics; and O.S. Bureau .of the Census, The Social and Economic Status of 
the Black Population in the U.S., 1974. 



will be reviewed in depth in a later Conmittee report to try to establish 
whether any State policy initiatives may be encouraging the high enroll- 
ment of Blacks in two-year colleges. There is also a need to ensure that 
if Black students gain access to two-year institutions, they understand 
the necessary requirements and available options for trans'^erring to 
four-year institutions upon completion of an associate degree or certifi- 
cate. 

Historically Black colleges still play an important role in providing 
traditional higher education for Black students. In addition, as Tables 6 
and 7 show, disaggregating the population jf Black students enrolled in 
the HBC's from the total enrolled, regardless of institution, presents a 
different national pattern of participation by type and control of 
institution. 

Higher education enrollment outside of the historically Black colleges 
shows an even higher proportion cf Blacks in 2-year colleges. For example, 
^ the percent of all Black students in higher education that were in 2-year 
colleges in 1976 was 42 percent. However,^ for those students in colleges 
other than the HBC's,' 50 percent of the Blacks were in 2-year colleges, 
compared with 35 percent of all students. (These figures for the total 
are not to be confused with data previously presented for first-time fresh- 
men)-. The emergence of ne-.^er predominantly Black colleges (MPBC's) , which 
are not historically Black, results from the establishment of these institu- 
tions in areas with a high concentration of the Black population. Four out 
five of the Black students enrolled in these NPBC's are in 2-year or com- 
munity colleges, as contrasted with the HBC's, where 95 percent are enrolled 
at the four-year or university level. Additional analyses comparing Full- 
Time Equivalent (FTE) enrollment at the 2-year and 4-year leveTs, as well 
as data on the proportion of 2-year college students that transfer to 
baccalaureate degree programs, is necessary to determine the impact of 2- 
year colleges on the goal of equity in higher education. 

Another interesting change, once the HBC's enrollment is separated 
from the total,. is that only 34 percent of all the Blacks in non-HBC institu- 
tions are in four-year colleges, a difference of 10 percent less^ than what 
was evidenced for all Black students, including those at the MBC's. 

Black colleges tend to better assure that the students they enroll 
are truly at the level of higher education which has traditionally pro- 
duced candidates for graduate and professional <;chools and trained profes- 
sional manpower, thereby enhancing the economic mobility of the Black 
pcpulatior. 
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TABLE 6: PERCENTAGE AND FRE(]UE10 DISTRIBUTIONS OF BLACKS ENROLLED IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, BY TfPE 0^ INSTITUTION*, FALL 19?6 



Type of Institution 



Tctdl Black Enrollment 
(all institotionsl 



Nomber 



Percent 



Percent Enrolled in... 



HBC's NPBC's Other .Than 
HBC's/HPBC'5 



Percent Black 
Students of All 
Higher Education 
Students 



Number of Institutions 



HBC's NPBC's Other Tlian 
• HBC's/NPBC's 



AD Institutions 


1,03«,680 


100.0 


U.8 


'11.9 , 


/0.3 


.9.3 ■ 


• 3,074 


102 ' 42 


2,930 

t 


Public 


AIM fi00 

832,866 


100.0 


\ t A 

14.8 


1 A P 

13.5 


71.7 


9.6 


1,467 


1 A fif 

40 '26 




Private 


201,314 


ipo.o 


aa a 

29.9 


■5.4 


64.7 


8.4 


1,607 


62 16 


1,529 


All Universities 


150,21] 


100.0 


8.1 • 




91.9 


5.4 


161 


2 


159 


'a til 

Public 


104,908 


1 

1 AA A 

100.0 


4.1 


• 


95.3 


f A 

5.0 


96 


1 


nc 


Private 


45,309 


100.0 


16.0 , 


• 


A 1 A 

84.0 


6.5 


95 


1 


m 


All 4 Year 


45S,1?0 


100.0 


• 35.9 


5.5 


58.6 


10.4 


1,767 


84 11 


1,672 . 


Public 


318,499 


100.0 


35.4 


6.5 


58.1 ' 


11.2 


462 


34 „ 6 


422 


Private 


36,671 


' 100.0 


37.1 


3.2 


59.7 


8.9 


1,305 


50 ,5 


1,250 


All 1 year ■ 


429,293 , 


100.0 


1.9 


22.9 


75.2 


11.0 


1,146 


16' 31 ' 


• 1,099 


• Public 


409,459 


100.0 


1,5 


22.4 . 


76.1 


10.9 


909 


5 , , 20 • 


884 


Private 


19,834 


100.0 


11.7 ■ 


32.3 


56.0 


13.2 


237 


11 , 11 


.215 



IN) 



Source: Coimiltlee Staff analyst of DHEW National Center for Education Statistics data from Fall ;')76 HEGIS Survey. 

4 

. *HBC « Historically Black Colleges (excludes 3 HBC's which were predominantly ^hite in 1976 • see p^ge S) . 
^t. "PBC ' Newer Predominantly Black ColleiiM im HafiniM.^) 
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^BLE 7: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT.BY LEVEL OF INSTITUTION*, FALL 1976 



Type of • 
Institution 


All Black Students 
in Higher Education 


Blacks in 
HEC's 


Blacks in 
other than 
HBC's 


Blacks in 
NPBC's 


^^acks in 
HBC's & 
NPBC's 


♦ 1 

Blacks in other 
then HBC's & 
NPBC's . 


LL 1110 1 1 1 U 1 iU-iJ 


1,034,680 
100.0 


183,891' 
100.0 


850,78<5 
100.0 


,123,263. ' 
100.0 


307,154 
100.0 


727,526 
100.0 


Universities 
Four- Year Colleges 
Two-.Vear Colleges 


14.5 
44.0 ■ 

JIT C 

41 .5 


6.6 
88.8 
4.0 


16.2 
34.3 


20.3 

/ / 

J 


4.0 
61 .3 
34.7 


19.0 
^6.7 
44.4 


UBlIC INSTITUTIONS 


832,865 
100.0 


123,577 
100.0 


709,289 
100.0 


1.12,464 
100.0 


236,041 
100.0 


596,825 
100.0 


Universities 
Four- Year Colleges 
Two-/ea*r Colleges 


12.6 
38.2 
49.2 


' 4.0 
91.1 
4.9 


14-.1 
29.0. 
56.9 


18.3 
81 .7 


2.1 
56.4 
41.5 


16.7 
31 .0 
52.2 


>RIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


201,814 
lOO'.O 


"60,314 
100.0 


141,500 
100.0 


10,799 
100.0 


. 71,113 
100.0 


130,701 

100. a 


Universities 
Four-Year Colleges 
Two-Year Colleges 


22:5 
67.7 
9.8 


12.0 
84.2 
3.8 


26.9 
60.7 
12.4 


40.6 
■ 59.4 


10.2 
77.6 
12.3 


29.1 . 
■ e2.4 

8:5 



Source: Cornmittee- Staff analysis of data from the DHEW National Center for Education Statistics.^ 

" HBC = Historically Black Colleges (excludes 3 HBC's which were predominantly white in 1976 - see pag§'20). 
NPBC = Newer Predominantly Black Colleges (see page 20' for definition). 
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C, Enrollment By Control and Level 

The total Black enrollment by insti tutional control (public vei sus 
private) wa^ similar to .that for all students in Fall 1976. ' Approximately 
81 percent of Black students and 78 percent of all students were in public 
institutions with the proportion in private institutions being 19 percent 
and 22 percent respectively. 

' The biggest differences were found in the enrollment of Black students 
versus all students at certain types of public and private institutions. 
The mosf notable diffe,»^ences occurred at the universi'ty level. Overall, 
25 percent ?f a-11 students but only 15 percent of Black students were 
^ enrolled in universities. However, 44 percent of Black students compared 
with 40 percent of all students were in four-year colleges, and Blacks 
were more likely than the average higher education enrollee^to be in two- 
year .col leges (42 percer*- comoared with 35 percent respectively)*. 

. ' r 

D. Enrollment Status j 

There was no difference betv/een the percentage of Black undergraduate 
,yr students enrolled full-time and part-time as compared with alt under- 
V graduate students in higher education in 1976. Seventyz-percerit of both 
N groups were enrolled full-time and 30 percent were enrolled part-ti»^. 
Agai.:, if the data on the enrollment status of Blacks In the HBC's were 
separated from the total, a different picture could emerge. Additional data 
on degree-credit and non-degree credit status of Black students must also be 
secured to determine to what goal Black students are working. 

At the first professional level, 90 percent of^ll students as well as 
Black students were enrolled full-time. However, *6r graduate students 
overall and those in the first year of graduate ^s^^udy, a Black student 
was more likely than the average student to be enrolled part-time. This 
'.pattern suggests that the desire for gra * ^e level training necessitates 
part-time study combined with work more o. .en for Black students, 'in 
addition, it suggests that the leveVof individual financial support, • 
if increased, would enable more Black students to pursue full-time"courses 
of study and would result in a higher likelihood of completion and a 
swifter production of graduates. / 



E. Enrollment by Major Field of Study • ' ^ 

The major fields of study for Black students have been concentrated' 
in those' areas where jobs have historically been available to Blacks (for 
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example, teaching). There is a need for more diversity in the majors 
selected by Black students if they- are to compete in the future job 
markets and if they are to be represented in all professional fields. 
Black students musf be given information, at an early age, which l^^'lf- 
izes them with the range of opportunities v.hat they may not be aware of 
due to a lack of role models. In addition, with increased job opportuni- 
ties ?or Blacks in fields which have historically shown underrepresentation^ 
the inclination of younger Blacks toward non-traditional fie.ds will likely 
increase Table 8 provides comparisons of the enrol Iments by selected 
mSjor fields in Fall 19^6. Compari sons • are made between Black students and 
all students in higher education. Although data for all major fields were 
not collected in 1976, some general conclusions can be drawn regarding 
Black participation in selected fields. 

While 0.7 percent of Black (1.5 percent of all) undergraduates were 
enrolled in majors in the physical sciences, the situation for fii-st-time 
freshmen emphasizes the need for concern. Only 0 5 percent of the B.ack 
first-time freshmen compared with 2 percent of all entering freshmen in 
1976 were enrolled in the physical sciences. 

• At thp iraduate level, sim^'lar differences occur One percent^of 
riack post-b.ccal aureate stude- s (3 percent of all f ^^ents are in the 
Dhvsical sciences. Further, less thai one percent .of the Black first year 
g?aduate3 0 8 pe;-cent) com a red with 2.3 percent of all besmmng graduate 
students! are enrolled in the physical sciences. These differences which 
exist between Black students and all students in higher education are 
?m ortant. However, the historical shortage of Black manpower in ec meal 
and scientific fields necessita-tes going beyond the attainment of parity, 
surpassing the norm to make up for lost time. 



Enaineerin'q is another field with marginal participation by Black 
student in sSlte of ongoing programs intended to ^n^eliorate t e problem. 
Of all first-time freshmen, 3.6 percent were in engineering in 1976. The 
comoarative figure for Black freshmen was 2.4 percent. For all under- 
Suates 3 percent of Blacks and 5 percent of all -students were m 
engineer ng Ttt^l graduate level, 4.8 percent of all first year students 
we?efn engineering compared with 1.1 percent of Black first year graduate 
students. Differences in other fields are noted in Table b. - 

F. Graduate ind Professional Enrollment ' • • 

Characteristics of Black participation in graduate a nd^^rof ess ional 
education have been briefly noted in other sections of this f/^ 
representation of Black students at the undergraduate level is closer to 
their prcporbion of the general population than at the graduate .level . 
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1LL8: COMPARISON OF TOTAL AND BLACK HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLHENTjBY MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 
AND LEVEL OF ENROLLMENT, FALL 1976* 



First-Time Freshmen All Undergraduates First fear Graduates All Post-Baccalaureate 

Major Field 





Total 


, Black 


Total 


Black 


Total • 


Black 


Total 


Black 


Agriculture 


1.2 


: 0.3 


1.6 


0.3 


1.2 


0.3 


1.0 


0.3 


Architecture 


0.5 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.8 


0,7 


.1.0 , 


1.0 


Biological sciences 


f^X 2.0 


1.5 


3.2 


2.3 


2.9 


1.4 


3.0' 


1.0 


Business/management 


10.7 


11.5 


12.8 


11.3 


14.2 f 


9.7 


11.0 


8.0 


Engineerini 


3.5 


2.4 


1.5 ' 


2.5 


4.8 ■ 


1.1 


4.0 


1.0 


Physical sciences 


' 2.0 


0.5 

V » V 


1.5 


0 7 


2 3 


1) 1! 




1 n 


Professional Fields 




■ ■ 




■■ 


0.3 


0.1 


15.4 


12.1 


All others 

■i 


80.3 


83.6 


75.8 


80.6 


73.4 


86.0 


61.6 


1 

75.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


V 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Coraiittee Staff analysis of preliminary data on Fall 19/6 enrollment from the DHEW' National Center 
for Education Statistics. 



^ *Does not include unclassified students; percentages may not add to total due to rounding. 
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Only 6.4 percent of first-year graduate students,* 6.0 percent of all- 
graduate students, and 4.5 percent of all professional students in 1976 
were Black.. In Fall 1976, there was a total of 76,526 Blark students 
pursuing graduate and professional study. Of that number 11,181 or 14.6 
percent were* in professional schools or programs, and the remaining 
65,345 were in graduate programs. In that same year, there were 66,120 
non-resident alien* graduate students, compared with 65^,345 Black students. 
The access to graduate education for foreigners, therefore, appears to be 
greater than that Tor Black Americans. Table 9 p. ovides data on the ' 
•number of Black students., enrol led in graduate and professional study in 
the U.S. Over" 51 percent of all Black graduate students in 1976 were in 
one of the -foil owing eight jurisdictions - California, Listrict of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Texas. The . 
majority (54 percent) of^Black first-professional students were in Cali- 
forjiia, D.C., Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

A significant number (41,483, or 63.4 percent) of the 65,345 Black 
graduate students were in their first year of graduate study. Thus, the 
participation of Blacks in graduate study is relatively new, and the high 
number of Blacks in their first year of graduate study may be indicative 
of the necessity to enroll on a part-time basis. According to a study 
currently being conducted on the access of BUck? to higher education 
(Boyd, 1978), the number *of Black students planning to attend graduate 
school full -time is staying about the same, but the number planning to 
attend part-time ha^^ more than doubled in the period being studied. This 
reems to be correlated with" two things: (1) the number of Slack students 
with undergraduate loan.:^ has risen from 20 percent to 55 percent of the 
baccalaureate degree graduates, and (2) most of the financial aid available 
for graduate school is loans. This makes a student pause and think about 
acquiring additional loan burdens. 

The contribution of the HBC*s in enrolling Black post-baccalaureate 
students is outstanding, particularly in those States with HBC's offering 
graduate "level as well as first-professional education. The proportion 
of the Black graduate and first professional students in Ihe U.S. who were 
enrolled in the HBC's in 1976 was 19 percent. The same percentage of Black 
first-year graduate students were in the HBC's. However, in some of the 
HBC States, 'nearly on^-h^lf or mo^e of " the Black first-year graduate stu- 
dents j'n those States were in HBC's, notably Alabama (51.1 percent), 
Mississippi (71.8 percent), NortJf Carol ina (49.0 percent), and Texas (48.5 
percent). For all Black graduate students, regardless of year enrolled, 
Mississippi showed 61.5 percent and Alabama, 50.3 percent of their Black 



*First-year graduate students are graduate students who have completed 
less than one full year cf required graduate ^tudy. 

* *Non-resident aliens arQ foreigners without U.S. citizenship status. 
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TABLE 9; BLACK REPRESEKTATION IN GRAOUmTE AND FIRST-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS. BY STATE . FALL 1S75 





' GRAOUATE 


FIRST-PROFESSIONAL 


Stite 






Total First-Year 






1 of B1ac):s t of Total 1 of Blacks % of Total 
Enrolled Enrolled 


1 Of Blacks % of Total 
Enrolled 



Alabama 


Z *77Z 


Arizona 




Arkansas 


471 


Cal Ifomla 


•^.400 


Colorado 


1 :io 


Connecticut 


51 1 


Delaware 




District of Columbia 


3.240 


Florida 


2.051 


Georgia 


J .U 7/ 


Idaho 


J ' 


111 Inol s 




Indiana 


l.OOl 


Iowa 


267 


Kansas 


171 


Kentucky 


633 


Louisiana 




Maine 


1 


Maryland 


2.349 


Massachusetts 


1 9fti 


Michigan 


3 .537 


Minnesota 


304 


Mississippi 


2.226 


Missouri 


1 .175. 


Montana 


7 


Nebraska 


187 


Nevada 


57 


new nainpsni re 


12 


New Jersey 


1.832 


New Mexico 


89 


New York 


6.994 


North Carolina 


2.186 


North Dakota 


6 


Ohio 


3.283 


Oklahoma 


690 


Oregon 


91 


Pennsylvania 


1 .916 


Rhode Island 


107 


South Carol Ina 


1 .592 


South Dakota 


9 


Tennessee 


l.AiO 


Texas 


4.057 


Utah 


37 


Vermont 


60 


Virginia 


1.572 



Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Outlylr; Areas & 
U.S. Service Schools 

Total U.S. 



295 
252 
453 
10 
34 
29 
19 



65.345 



17.2 
0.9 
8.6 
4.6 

I. 3 

2.1 

I. 9 
15.7 

8.3 
14.5 

0.7 
7.2 
3.2 
2.4 
2.4 

3.9 
16.7 
0.1 

II. 0 
2.7 

7.1 
1.6 
25.3 
4.7 • 
0.4 

2.5 
3.8 
0.5 
5.1 
1.5 

5.9 

II. 4 
0.3 
7.0 
4.6 

0.9 
1.6 
1.9 
12.9 
0.5 

9.4 
6.3 
0.6 
2.4 
8.5 

2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
0.8 
4.4 
0.8 
0.4 



6.0 



1 .845 
44 
370 

3.868 
78 

325 
15 
1.845 
1 .475 
t .955 

31 

3.124 
766 
103 
159 



478 
1 .139 
0 

1 .154 
489 



1 .955 
199 

1.520 
790 
2 

166 

51 
5 

844 
38 

4.087 
1.541 
4 

1.568 
398 

59 
1.262 

A7 
1.376 
6 

1.077 
2.880 
2 
42 
1.140 

196 
200 
299 
9 

33 
9 
5 



41 .483 



17 0 




7.7 


U .0 


4 


D.4 


10.1 


64 


4!4 


5.0 


1.213 


4.1 


1 . 1 




1 .9 


7 1 


139 


5.8 


1 Q 
1 .7 






14.5 


1.273 


15*6 


8.9 


167 


3.3 


15 .1 


333 


7,5 


1 1 
1 . 1 


0 


0 


O 9 
0,C 


09U 




•3.7 


202 


3.4 


*1 .9 


81 


S 1.4 


0 n 


ou 






on 


9 9 


13.4 


Z9J 




0 


0 


0 


11.8 


240 


6.4 


2 .4 


473 


k n 

4 .U 


6.9 


81/ 


7 9 


1 .6 


Oil 

84 


1 A 


28.7 


92 


4.5 


5.6 


304 


3.3 


0.3 


0 


. 0 


2.8 


50 


1 .9 


3.9 






0.4 


13 


6'7 


4.6 


372 


7.8 


2.0 


11 


1 .8 


6.3 


859 


A 1 


14.7 


jaU 


/ .7 


0.5 


2 




6.2 




A Q 

*• .7 


5.1 


38 


1.2 


0.9 


29 


0.8 


3.7 


544 


3.9 




y 


2 8 


13.3 


83 




0.5 


0 


0 


9.9 


^43 


12.9 


7.3 


452 


3.5 


0.1 


0 


0.5 


2.3 


2 


0.3 


8.0 


161 


3.9 


2.4 


45 


1.3 


2.1 


18 


i:7 


2.5 


96 


'3.0 


1.1 




0.5 


4.6 






0.8 


0 


0 


0.2 


0 


0 


6.4 


11,181 


4.5 



Source: CoOTnlttee Staff analysis of data from the DHEW, Office for Civil Rights, 
r nrorttent Data from Institutions of Higher Education. Fall 19 6 . 
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graduate students enrolled in the HBC's in 1976. These percentages 
are significant when you examine both the proportion of the Black grad- 
uate •enrollment in these HBC's and make the same comparisons with the 
number of institutions in which these students are enrolled (see Table 10). 

The performance of the historically Black colleges at both the graduate 
and first professional levels requires that their programs be expanded 
as one solution to increasing the numbers of Black students at the post- 
baccalaureate levels.- But even if these programs at the HBC s are 
'expanded, there are many other Blacks who could participate in graduate 
and professional study, given the financial assistance and incentives 
that these data clearly indicate and required to get more students in the 
pipeline and through successful graduate school experiences. In addition, 
in the States noted in Tables 10 and 11, the presence of the HBC s and 
the large number of Blacks who graduate from these institutions provides 
a more than adequate feeder system for increasing B^ack graduate and first 
professional enrollments in the other colleges within those States as well 
as the Nation. 

The recent "decline in Black enrollment in law and medical schools 
gives J cause for alarm. While Black representation in undergraduate enroll- 
ment has increased, "recent data reported by the American Bar Association 
and the Association of American Medical Colleges indicates that Black 
enrolilment in these profes-^ional schools is on the decrease. In fact, the 
very serious declines noted in Tables 12, 13, and .14 provide substantial 
proof of the negative effectof the Bakke case, of which many educators 
have previously given warning. Black first-year enrollment in law schools 
declined by 8.6 percent between 197S and 1977 compared with rieclines of 
2.7<Qercent for all minorities and 0.*^ percent for non-mi nor ity first-year 
enrol ImlHts. At U.S. medical schools, the first-year enrol ment of white 
students increased by 2.5 percent between 1977 and 1978 while that of 
Blacks decreased by 1.9 percent. 
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ME 10 ; BLACK PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AND FIRST-YEAR GRADUATE STUDENTS IN 13 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ■' 
AND PERCENTAGE OF STATES' BLACK GRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES, FALL l!76 



bidte 


Number' of 
Institutions* 


mm of Total 
Graduate Enrollment 


^iBlack of First 
Year Graduate 
Enrollment 


« Blacks in HBC's as a t 
of total Black Graduate 
Enrollment in State 




Total 


HBC's 






Total 


First Year 


Alabama ' 

1 ■ 


18 


3 


17 2 


17 9' 


50.3 


51.1 


District nf 














Columbia 


14 


2 

' 1 


■ 15 7 ' 




39.2 


35.3 


Florida 


24 


O.J 




5.1 


7.1 


Georoia 


24 1 


4 


n.J 


1*; 1 


39.8 


35.8 


Kentucky 


15 


1 




d 1 


5.1 


4.6 


Inui^iana 

LvU 1 J 1 UlIU 


18 


3 






46.1 


■ ?2.4 , 


Harvland 


23 


3 


11 0 


11 


52.8 


53.2 


Miccicci nni 


11 


3 




?R 7 
CO J 


61.5 


71.8 ' 


North r^irnlin;^ 

liUI III V/Qf U 1 IIIQ 


12 


2 


11 a 

1 1 .4 


U 1 


45.0 


49.0 


rciiiiojr 1 van i o 


62 


1 




Jl/ 


9.8 


9.1 


South Carolina 


14 


1 


12.9 


13.3 


25.9 


Oft t 

28.0 . 


Tennessee 


,19 


3 


9.4 


■ 9.9 


33.8 


31.8 


Texas 


55 


2 


6.3 


/,3 


47.1 


48.5 • 


Virginia 


20 


4 


. 8.5 . 


8.0 


48.4 


40.1 


TOTAL/13 States 
+ D.C. 


329' 


33 


9.7 


10.0 


•39.7 


38.2 


TOTAL U.S. 


1,052 


33 


6.0 


6.4 


■ 19.4 


19.4 



* Total number of institutions with graduate programs, Fall 1976. 

. ^Source: Committee Staff analysis of data from the DHEW, Office for Civil Rights, Rocial, Ethnic and Sex 
iERlC ■ Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher Education, Fall 1976 (April 1978) • 



TABLE 11 • FIRST PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT OF BLACKS IN 6 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND, 

PERCENTAGE OF STATES' BLACK PROFESf.IONAL ENROLLMENT IN HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES, 

FALL 1976 ' ' 



state • 

; 


Number of 
Institutions*' 


Professional 
Enrollment, 


i of Total 
First Professional 
Enrollment 


Black Enrollment in 

Vf^^M will V' i"i 

HBC's as r.of' 
: Tst Professional Enrollment 
in State 




Total 


' flDl S 








Alabamd 


8 


2 


224 


7.7 


63.4 . 


District of Columbia 


6 


1 


. 1,273 


15.6 


65.5 


Georgia 


6 


1 


333 


7.5 


61.9 


Louisiana 


7 


1 


'253 




51.4 


North Carolina 


6 


1 


350 


; 7.9 


32.9 


Tennessee 


9 


1 




iL<J 


81.3 


Texas 


26 


1 


452 


3.5 


45.1 


TOTAL/6 States + D.C. 


68 


8 


3,528 


8.2 


61.1 

* 


TOTAL U.S. 


462 


, 8 


11,181 

* 


4.5 


19.3 



Source: Committee Staff a: alysis of data from the DHEW,--Office for Civil Rights, P.acial. Ethnic and Sex 
• . Enrollment Data from lios'titutions of Higher Education,. Fall 1976. 
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'Total nuiber of institutions ultli first professional programs. 



TABLE 12: BLACK PPPRESEMTATION IN LAW AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





'Percent 
La. School 


Black of 
Enrollment 


Percent Black of 
Medical School Enrollment 




Total = 


First Year 


Total 


.Fi'"st Year 


1971 


4.0 


4.7 




f 


'1972 


- 4.3 


5.4 


* 


*- 


1973 


4,5 

■5 


5.2 - 


6.0 


7.3 


1 974 


A C 

4.4 


c n 
b .U 


6.3 


7.5 • 


1975 


5.2 


6.2 


6.8 


1976 


4.7 


5.3 


6.1 


6.7 


1977 


4.5 


4.9 


6.0 


6.7 


1978- 


* 


* 


5.7 


6.4 



*Not available. 

Source: Tables 13 and 14. 
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\ Mil 13: FIRST W AND ML EHILHENI IN ABHPPiEO \M SCHOOLS, 1971-15)7 ^ ' 



J 


1971. 


t 

Change 


1972 


Change 

• 


1973' 


Change 


1(1711 

18/4,. 


,1 


I7/5 


i 






1977 


FIRST m ENROLLMENT 






















1 






Total 


36,171 


.2.) 


35,131 


5.4 


37,018 


2.9 


38,074 


2.5 


39,038 


2.5 


39,996 


A Q 


39,676 


Slid , 


1,716 


11.1 


1,907 


1.9 


1,943 


•1.7 


1,910 


7.1 


2.045 


4.1 


2,128 


•OiD 


1,945 


M iinoHty 
V 


2,567 


14 3 


2,934 


6.1 


3,114 


■6.2 


3,308 


3.2 


3,413 


7.5 


3.669 


.2.7 


3,571 


Nofi-Hinorlty 


33,60« 


■4.2 


32,197 


5.3 


33,9i4 


2.5 


34,766 


U 


35,625 




,36,327 


•0 6 


36,105 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 




























Total 


9M68 


7.7 


101,707 


4.3 


106,102 


4.3 


110,713 


5.7 


116,991 


3.9 


117.45i 


f\ ft 


118,557 


Black 


3,744 


18J 


1.423 


8.9 


4,817 


3.7 


4,995 


,2,.6 


5,127 


7.3 


5,503 


1 

•3.6 


5,304 


Minority 
Non-Hioority 


5,568 
88,900 


6.8 


6,730 
54,977 


12 9 
3.7 


7,601 
98,501 


9.6 
3.9 


8.333 
102)380 


4.4 
5.8 


^703 
108.288 


9.4 
•0.3' 


' 9,524 
107,927 


0.8 
1.0 


. 9.597 
108,960 

1 



Soyrce: American Bar Association, A Review of Legal Ekation in the United States'- Fall 1977. 

of 
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MJlJ ' FIRST m m TOL ENROLLHEr IN U.S. HEDICAL SCHOOLS, )973-j978 




* 1573 Cliinje 1W4 Change 1SI5 'Chang! 1576 

* 



Clianiie 1577 Cbuge 1576 



flllST yM EHROLLHEIlt, 

1 fnft 

Black 



Mhite 



Total 



,1027 

1 


f 

7.7 

■ 


IJ06 


■6.3^ 


' 1,036 


0.4 


1,0« 


4.3 


1,035 


•1.5 


1.0(4 


12,20e 


3.2 


12.595 


' 4.5 


13,156 


1.7 


13,383 


2.6 


13,732 


: 2.5 


14,074 


■ H.15S 


4.3 


M,?63 


3.6 


i5,29S 


IK 


15,613 


3.3 


ie,i3e 


2.4 


1(,S30 



Uhite 



Total 



44,720 



50,751 



10.4 


3.355 


3.0 


3,458 , 


1.8 


3,517 


2.0 


3,587 


'\1.3 . 


3,540 

t 

1 


4.6 


46,761 


4.0 


48,(54 


3.2 


50,233 


3.5 


51,5?^ 


• 3.4 


53,74( 

4 


5.5 


53,554 


4.2 


55,818 


3.5 


57,765 


3.5 


I 

im ■ 

» 


3.7 


62,242 



Source; Results of fall survey conducted by Association of American Medical Colleges and reported in Hedical School 
Enrolknts at Record Hif fNov. 197ft Uaw^ ppi«»eo) ■ > 
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PART IV 

T HE SCOPE AND IMPACT OF SELECTED FEDERAl PROGRAMS 



Enhancing educational opportunity is a theme which runs through - 
many of the descriptions of the current Federal programs intended to 
increase access to higher education. These Federal programs in many 
instances are geared to students from low-income families who without 
such opportunities might not be able to participate. The success of 
chese programs is predicated on sound State efforts. However, the focus 
.in this part is not to analyze^ State efforts but those emanating from 
the Federal government. The programs described are limited primarily 
to those within the purview of the U.S. Office of Education and directly 
or indirectly related to the issue of access. The health divisions of 
DHEW and divisions within ether Federal agencies have programs intended' 
to increase access and praticipation of Black students in the health 
sciences, engineering, physical sciences, aviation, and other selected 
fields. There are related programs which have been initiated at the 
State level and in the private sector. Due to the limitations of timey 
t^^^'s report focuses its attention on the DHEW/USOE programs. (Forth- 
coming reports will describe other programs existing in the Federal, 
State,* ahd private sectors). 

While such programs exist, .constant demands are made on their funds 
t(^ include not only low-income students but various other groups who are 
exp&ri.encing difficulties in higher education and want to benefit from 
thejimlted resources available. A -large number of Black and .cither 
minorit^y sti.idents participate in -these Federal programs, not because the 
, programs are geared toward any specific racial group but because "of their 
yiOvefT^pfese among [educationally or ""inancially] 'disadvantaged* 

vstu'dents'- (Congressional Budget Office, 1977). Due to this reality and 
because' the larger society has not alleviated this continuing deprivation, 
such^TPtrograms will be a necessity for some time to come. 

*< This part of the report provides an analysis of the extent to which 
su.th' programs have assisted Black, minority, or low-income students to 
gain access to and participate more fully in higher education. There are 
'"•8 juajor programs reviewed in this part, some that nave been in existence 
[for' ten years or more, information on the impact of such programs on 
'*B;ia'Qk' Ajrdricans is available. to only a limited degree because data on 
partitipants were not systematically collected' by specific racial/ethnic 
groijp^/ Nevertheless', a number of evaluation studies have' been conducted 
^\?ki|d^ arar^p.tted herein. Most of these findings; were excerpted from the- 
•^ 'ApnuM'^v^iluation Report on Programs Administered by the U.S. Office of 

Educati on ^ Fiscgl Year .1 97T! 

■■ *'-\. • 



The 18 ongoing programs are: 



Special Programs for the Disadvantaged 
Upward Bound Program 
Talent Search 

Educational Opportunity Centers 
Special Services for Disadvantaged Students in 
Institutions of Higher Education 

Student Fin an cial Aid Programs 

Basic EduJJtional .Opportunity Grant Program 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program 
State Student Incentive Grant Program 
College Work Study Program 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
National Direct Student Loan Program 

Graduate and Professioiial Training Programs 
Legal Training for the Disadvantaged 
Education for the Public Service 
Graduate and Professional Opportunities Prograr.t 

Other Programs " " ^ 

State Postsecondnry Education Commissions 
Community Service and Continuing Education Program 
Strengthening Developing Institutions 
Nation^.l Institute for Education 
Fund for the Improvement of Pt)stsecondary Education 



A. Special Prograns for the Disadvantaged 

These programs operate in both the secondary school and higher 
education settings. Overall, they are intended to recruit, counsel, 
and tutor "disadvantaged" students to assist these' students in gaining 
access to and succeeding in higher education. Unlike the programs of 
financial aid to students, these programs are "aimed at removing non- 
financial barriers to access and persisten.ee." However, only one in 
eig^t poteritial clients can be served based on current funding levels. 

< A recent study of high school completion and pc^tsecondary education 
entry rates for the Upward Bound (UB) participants and a similiar but 
nonparticipating comparison group of students indicated that while high 
school completion rates are basically the same (70 percent probability of 
graduation), large differences vist for access to higher education. In 
1974, 71 percent of the UB high scnool graduates compared with 47 percent 
o1 the: comparison group entered an institution of higher education. The 
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tudv ulso indicates that the likelihopd of entry for UB Pa-ticipants rn- 
reased wi th the length of time in the program. Prelv.mnary results from 
later study show that the higher level of attendance for UB Participants 
s c nJinS Approximately one-half of the UB part.cipa.ts were B ck, 
ne-half were classified as "academe risks", and 2/3 were at or below 
;he poverty level . 

The recent study of the Talent Search (TS) Pronram showed that it 
;erved about 109,000^1ients in 1973-74 .nd- that 80 P^/^f^- ^^^'^00) 
pplied for postsecondary education. Of the ""-^'^f .^'^^.^PPVpn^olKd ?n a 
)r 75 percent were accepted. Qf the number accepted, 12,/53 enrollLd in a . 

jostsecondary institution. 

r. 

The Educational Opportunities Centsrs Program P'-o^if %f 

Df counseling and remedial or tutorial assistance. n its ^^'^t year of 
L^ation P 973-74), 44 percent of the 32,000 pr.rtin pants enrolled in 

poirsecondary schoiis and an addit.onal 13 pe. .:ent had teen accepted but 
had not yet begun their studies 

These recent st.idies show the positiv e effects of these TRIO Programs 
. cn rP»P^i a nPPd to improve pre gram impact to serve more studen... 

r y'wr/Ms Sn^d^rlav tl iden ifj and /"f^f^J^J.^^f ".^^^^^ , ' 

and models After a three ar tna. period, the results of these lesteo. 
models wn be disseminated co State .nd local education agencies and 
postslcondary educational institutions for use m their own efforts. 

B.'~Student Financial Aid Programs 

attenueu h yea jhprp iq also a higher probability that a low-income 

institutions that in all other institutional types, regardless of income 
Ha.. Th" higher tendency for low-income students to enroll m 2-year 
and vocaSonal'or technical institutions partial-, explains their overall 
higher dropout rates. 

There is a continuing need for a review of the way in which aid-is 
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packcged since an education at an institution that' appears to be the 
highest priced can turn out to be the least expensive simply because 
the financial aid pav;ka<)e is more responsive (Boyd, 1978). 

Most USOE student aid programs are need-based, although other 
FedeVal programs, as well as many State and institutional programs, 
provide grant aid on bases other than need. Without continued focus on 
need-based programs, limited resources will be depleted. Some of the 
Federal financial aid programs are cited below, with brief excerpts on 
research findings reported in the FY 1977 USOE Evaluation Report. 

j 

B asic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) * 

In 1975-76, 84 percent of the applicants who qualified for BEOG's 
(or 1 ,228,034 students) received them. The average award was $775. In 
19-75-77, the average award was S771 , and the number of participants 
increased to 1,945,454 students. There has been an increase in the 
number of independent student applicants since 1973-74, and these students 
in 1975-76 comprised about 30 percent of the total qualifying applicants. 

BEOG progratn data and recent results, from a Higher Education Panel 
Survey (Atelsek and Gombero, 1977) for 1974-75 indicate the program is 
generally working well. While the program serves a larger percentage of 
minority students, preliminary data indicate that this percentage fell 
from 48.1 percent in 1974-75 to 42.1 percent in 1976-77. This high per- 
centage of minority students served goes back to their overrepresentation 
in the lower income groups. 

The BEOG program seems to provide for a greater emphasis on access 
and lesser emphasis on choice since 90 percent of the BEOG students are 
at the lowest institutional cost levels. At the higher cost schools, 
although the BEOG awards are higher, they account for a lower percentage 
of the total cost at these institutions. Instead, at these higher cost 
institutions. State, local, and private scholarships are more imporcant 
in equalizing financial barriers. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) 

Minority students received 47.8 percent of the SEOG's in 1974-75. In 
1976-77, however, their participation rate declined to 39 percent In the 
public sector, the largest percentage of minority SEOG recipients (48 4 per 
cent) was in two-year institutions, and the public universities had the 
lowest percentage (36.5 percent) of minority recipients. The figures were 
reversed for the private institutions, with 37.2 percent of the minority 
recipients in universities and 26.6 percent in two-year institutions. 
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State Student Incentive Grants (SSI6) 



This program is intended to encourage States lo develop or expand 
programs of grant aid to help undergraduate students in substantial 
financial need* It is a 50-50 cost sharing program betv;con the Federal 
and State governments* No data by racial/ethnic group vvero available 
to assess the impact of this program on Black students. 

Students with family incomes below $6,000 comprised 36 percent of the 
SSI6 recipients in 1975-76, compared with 43 percent of the 1974-/5 recipi- 
ents. On the other hand, middle-income (over $15,000) students comprised 
15 perce.it of the 1975-75 recipients, an increase from 1974-75 when they 
were 8.9 percent of the total recipients. 

In ^975-76, proprietary schools accounted for 2.3 percent of the 
available funds compared with 1.4 percent of the 1974-75 funds. Sixty per- 
cent of the students receiving 75-76 SSIG awards were in public institutions; 
39 percent were in private institutions, and one percent were in proprietary 
schools . \ \ 



College Work Study Program (CWSP) 

Minorities comprised 32.6 percent of the CWSP participants, and 38.5 
percent were from families with incomes under $7,500 in April 1975. These 
percentages were confirmed over a two-year period. The USOE evaluation 
report finds it "somewhat surprising the [CWSP*5i impact on minority and 
low-income students is substantially less than that of the Basic and 
Supplemental Grants programs" since the CWSP program is also designed to 
benefit students in great financial need. 



Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSLP) 

The income eligibility requirement for this program was deleted by 
Congress in 1978, enabling any student to be eligible for this program. 
Other changes have resulted for graduate and professional school students 
which enables them to borrow a higher cumulative total. 

In FY 1975, 11.6 percent of these Federally Insured Student Loans 
were disbursed to Black students. Twenty-three percent of all borrowers 
were from families with adjusted incomes less than $3,000,* and an 
additional 24.4 percent were from families with incomes between $3,000 
and $6,000. Students with adjusted family incomes over $15,000 accounted 
for 2.5 percent of the recipients. The average age of borrowers has been 
increasing as proprietary schools participate more intensively in the 
program. 
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This program has been plagued v/ith an increase in default rates in 
recent years. This increase has been primarily due to high defaults 
among borrowers attending proprietary (vocational) institutions. 

A report on a Survey of Commercial Lenders in th e Guaranteed Student 
Loa\> Program , completed in December 1975 by RMC Research Corporation, 
found that student access to loans is not as broad as had generally been 
believed. Over 70 percent of the lenders state that, for the student or 
his/her parents, naving a prior account with the lender was a "very 
important" consideration in the making of the loan. Almost 53 percent 
s?id they always checked the family^s credit record. 

The use of these checks may indicate a basis for restricting loans 
to some students despite the existence of the guarantee of repayment by 
the Federal Government. For low-income Black students, these v^hecks 
could have a definite negative impact if bank accounts have not been estab- 
lished. Many low-income Blacks pay bills with money orders or cash and 
have nothing left, after expenses, to maintain a bank account. In addi- 
tion, no credit has been afforded them to establish the type of credit 
record which a bank v/ould consider. ' 

A June 1976 study by the Systems Group, Inc. showed that participation 
by proprietary schools acting as-direct lenders increased from 18.6 percent 
of all loans in FY 1972 to 25.3 percent in FY 1974. Borrowers at these 
same institutions were shown in the earlier study to have significantly 
higher than average default rates. 



National Direct Student Loan Program (NDSL) 

Less than 30 percent of all borrowers under this program in FY 1976 
were from minority ^or ethnic groups. Twenty-two percent were independent 
students and 7.8 percent were likely to be in graduate school. Students 
with approximate parental incomes under $15,000 utilize NDSL loans more 
heavily while larger Guaranteed Student Loan utilization is the case for 
those with family incomes .above $15,000. 



C. Graduate and Professional Training Program s 

There are two major ongoing programs under this category: Legal 
Training for the Disadvantaged, and Education for the Public Service. 
In addition, there is a newly-created program to enhance access to 
graduate and professional schools. 
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Legal Training for the Disadvantaged 



Thiy^program, commonly referred to as CLEO, makes grants available 
to public and private agencies and institutions for the purpose of 
assisting disadvantaged persons to undertake training in the legal pro 
fessionL , The Council for Legal Education Opportunity (CLUO) was estab- 
Jjs^hed'^fqr the purpose of bringing about a significant increase in the 
mmibeV ofl lawyers from minority and disadvantaged groups. In 1976-77, 
OE-^tiffaed 359 continuation fellowships end 200 new fellowships. 

"^Between 1978 and 1976, 2,219 persons successfully completed the 
CLEO summer p«-e-law preparation program, and k,013, or 91 percent, 
entered law school. Of the number of students enrolled in law school, 
929, or 46 percent, graduated. 



Education for the Public Service 

This program's goal is to expand and improve the training of persons 
for the public service. Some of the funds go directly to the institu- 
tions to improve and strengthen their programs, the remainder goes toward 
fellowship awards for graduate and professional students who plan to pursue 
a career in the public service. In FY 1975, 263 fellows and 80 colleges 
benefited from the program, and in FY 1976, 3^f4 fellows and 73 colleges 
participated. 

The success of this program and its impact on minority students is 
not ascertainable at this timo since no evaluation efforts have been 
conducted. 



Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program (GPOP) 

This is a new program intended to assist colleges and universities 
in the identification and recruitment of candidates, and the provision 
of fellowship assistance to students from groups traditioPally under- 
represented in graduate and professional studies, minorities and women' 
in particular. Each, fellow receives a stipend of $3900 for a 12-month 
year. The institution also receives $3900 to cover the cost of tuition 
and regular fees. Colleges and universities can apply for institutional 
aid designed to help finance student recruitment, spec^l orientation 
programs, and counseling and other support services. 

Preliminary data on av/ards for the 1978-79 academic year show 
the following sex and ethnic/racial breakdown for the 354 fellowships, 
based on 90 percent o'f the institutions responding. 



4.0 



Racial / Ethnic Group Females Males l£tal 

■■ . ty (V 

.J /J 



Black 
White 



Hispanic American 
Asian American 
Native American 



18.0 
25.0 
5.7 
3.6 
2.7 



26.5 
1.2 

11.1 
4.5 
1.5 



44.5 
26..^ 
16.5 
8.1 
4.2 



Of the fellowships, 22, or-6.2 percent, went unused in 1978-79. The 
following institutions had one or more fellowships that were not 
awarded: University of Colorado (1 of 8), Illinois Institute of 
Technology (1 of 7), University of Notre Dame (1 of 8), University of 
Icwa (2 of 7), University of Minnesota (1 of 11), University of Montana 
(5 of 8),. Bowling Green State University (1 of 9), Ohio State Univer- 
sity (1 of 6), Wright State University (1 of 5), University of Oklahoma 
(1 of 9), University of Pittsburgh (3 of 5), Clemson University (2 of 2), 
University of Virginia (1 of 10), University of Wisconsin-Madison (1 of 8). 

Five Black colleges participated in the 1978-79 program. Two received 
only student fellowship grants while the other three received both fellow- 
ship and institutional grants. There were 34 HBC's that were eligible to 
apply under GPOP criteria requring that participating institutions offer 
a masters or higher degree. In the universe of higher education institu- 
tions, 1100 institutions are eligible under these criteria. If the goal 
of this program is to achieve increased representation of minorities in 
graduate/professional programs and selected fields, a higher rate of 
participation by the HBC's will be necessary, not only in GPOP, but in all 
Title IX proGram*:. Table 15 provides data on the grants awarded to HBC's 
in 1978-79. 

There are 3 sets of criteria used by the proposal readers to rate 
proposals and determine the allocation of funds. The criteria for 
awarding fellowship allocations include a significant number of points (25) 
for the institution's commitment to serving those minority students which 
have been traditionally underrepresented in colleges and universities and 
academic and nrofessional career fields. In the institutional grants 
criteria, th^re are 20 points allowed for the extent to which the project 
proposes activities which would assist in serving persons with varied 
backgrounds and experiences including, but not limited to, members of 
minority groups. 

A third set of criteria evaluates the program area(s). Again, 20 
points are allowed for the provision of evidence which demonstrates that 
one or more minority groups, which the institution proposes to serve, have 
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TA3LE )5: GPOP AWARDS TO HISIORICALLy BLACK COLLEGES, 1978-79 ACADEMIC YEAR 





liUlllUcI U 1 

Fellowships 
Awarded 


Acadeilc 
Field 


Degree 


Institutional Grants 
Awarded 


Grambh'ng State 
University 


3 


Sports Administration 






Hampton Institute 


2' 


Nursing 


M.S. 




Jackson State University 


3 


Accounting 


M D A 


K\^ COO 


nfinarry Medical loi lege 


0 


Biosciences 


Ph.D. 


$22,000 


Tuskegee Institute 

• 


4 


Architecture 


M.A. 


mm 


lOiAL (b HBl S) 


15 


m » 


m «i 


$51,000 


HBC's of Grand Total 


Ml 


m m 


■ m 


■ 10.5« ■ 




GRAND TOTAL (U.S.) 


ATA 

354 






S'85,340 


Total t of Institutions 


55 • 


m ^ 


m m 


26 


' Average Avards/Institutioi. 


6.4 


■■ •• 


mm 


$18,667 



Source: HEW News »lelease, October 1, 1978. 
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been traditionally underrepresented in the proposed graduate or 
professional study area. The prograip also requires geographical 
representation. 

It should be noted, however, that in an three sets of criteria, 
the term minority includes women as an underrepresented group, which 
partially accounts for the high percentage of whites involved in the 
program. At the University of Colorado (85.7 percent), Georgia Institute 
of Technology (63.6 percent). Northern Illinois University (50 percent). 
University of Iowa (100 percent), St. Louis University (66.7 percent) , 
Rutgers University (66.7 percent). University of New Mexico (50 percent). 
Columbia University - College of Physicians and Surgeons (50 percent) , 
Carnegie Mellon University (85.7 percent). Brown University (60 percent), 
and Rice University (100 percent), one-half or more of the fellowships 
awarded went to whites, mostly women. 



D. Other Programs 

The following programs, while not intended to directly assist 
students seeking access to institutions of higher learning, include 
eUinents that bear significantly on the parfcipation of Black students 
in higher education. 

State Postsecondary Education Commission 

The goal of this program is to encourage improved statewide coordina- 
tion of higher education planning and functions. The impact of this goal 
on students is seen in some of tie specific program objectives: /""owing 
all desirous persons within the State ar> opportunity to benefit from post- 
secondary education through better coordination, expansion, and altera- 
tion of existing public and private educational resources; and promoting 
interstate cooperative projects to increase the access to postsecondary 
opportunities for residents of the participating States. 

Community Service and Continuing Education Program 

This program essentially encourages the higher education institution 
to modify its traditional mission in order to provide special y designated 
educational services convenient for adult participation. While not speci- 
fically impacting the traditional college-going population, it can provide 
postsecondary and other continuing education opportunities to those persons 
who are not prepared to enroll in a traditional college curriculum Oper- 
tional projects in FY 1976 provided continuing education for 405,000 adults 
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s trengthening Developing Institutions (Title III) 



This program is important to mention in a discussion of access to 
higher education for Black Americans since many of the institutions 
assisted by this program enroll large numbers of low-income and minority 
students. Support of these institutions indirectly supports the ability 
of a growing njmber of students to participate in postsecondary education 
and provides for the delivery of better services and an educational 
environment conducive to participation by Blacks. 

The original legislative hearings for the HEA, Title III program 
focused on a subset of predominantly Black colleges as the target group. 
These schools have and continue to enroll a significant proportion of 
Black students in traditional higher education. However, since its 
inception, the program has included institutions in which 50 percent or 
more of the enrollment came from low-income families, as well as represen- 
tatives of minority populations. 

In recent years, because of a legislative set-aside, two-year insti- 
tutions have accounted for 24 percent of the total funding awarded. The 
demands on this program are great, and the desire of various types of ^ 
institutions to participate will no doubt become evident in the upcoming 
hearings on the reauthorization of the program. 

Despite the fact that this is an institutional support program, a 
number of the activities funded will result in improved services and 
educational opportunities for students who enroll in Title III institutions. 



National Institute of Education (NIE) 

NIE is the Federal Government's major research and development effort 
related to national directions in education. An example of an NIE program 
which can impact on some of the problems identified throughout this paper 
is the Equity Research Group. This effort is a positive first step which 
must be followed up by a systematic plan. 

A recent publication entitled Improving Equity in Postsecondary 
Education - New Directions for Leadership (Gappa, 1977), reports on an 
Equity workshop sponsored by NIE. This report points up the current status 
of equity within postsecondary education as viewed by the workshop parti- 
cipants and sets forth some future directions. The new directions for 
research included, as a top priority, increasing the participation of women 
and minorities in educational research. "Such participation is essential 
in choosing research topics and interpreting data." Yet these proposals 
and others recognize the need for further input to the U.S. Census Bureau 
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and the National Center for Education Statistics aiming at a less piece- 
meal and more holistic approach to solving the problem of defining and 
evaluating equity goals and implementation efforts. There is recent 
involvement by NIE in addressing these and other concerns. A key part 
of this process is an ongoing relationship with groups which have his- 
torically been addressing themselves to some of these issues and already 
have laid some groundwork for these new directions. 

Through the direct efforts of NIE and other Federally-supported 
regional research centers, these new research proposals regardinq r»ccess 
to and opportunities for Black Americans in postsecondary education could 
become a reality now .hat broad agreement on the fundamental questions has 
been reached. The placement of Blacks in specific policymaking positions 
within NIE can only serve to increase its sensitivity to the issues. 



Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 

FIPSE has flexible guidelines and requirements which have allowed it 
to reach both Black institutions and numerous community-based organiza- 
tions primarily intended to serve a predominantly Black population. 
Most of the minority projects have been under the Fund's '*Comprehensi ve'* 
program entitled "Alternatives to the Revolving Door: Effective' Learning 
for Low Achieving Students", which is geared toward improving services to 
"persons not adequately served by the system". Of the $55 million in 
grants awarJed since 1973, 4.5 percent were awarded for projects directly 
impacting Black colleges. An additional 1.8 percent was awarded to 
community-based institutions mainly intended to serve a predominantly Black 
population. 



E. Successes and Pitialls 

This part of the report has provided descriptions of various USOE 
programs intended to equalize educational opportunities. As the narra- 
tive shows, there are some need-based programs that nave been successful 
and have served large numbers of Black students primarily because Blacks 
a. e^overrepresented among low-income families. 

Of the special programs for the disadvantaged (TRIO), the most suc- 
^ cessful (according to the evaluations conducted) has been the Upward 
Bound Program. Students who have participated in this program (and 
especially for longer periods of time) have a much higher likelihood of 
going on to college than those that did not. Jhe students seemed to 
have benefited from the counseling and tutor''* jl assistance they received 
and were, therefore, better informed about w lat would be expected and 
required of them with respect to enrollment and success in higher 
education. 
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P-^rtici'pa tion in the UB program resi lted in better and larger 
Dffers of financial aid. for the stude.ts. In addition, UB participants 
^ere more likely to enter A-year colleges or universities than v^re non- 
participants, and they generally had higher educational expectations as 
^ell. This -program v;oul^ seem wor .'' of increased consideration, funding, 
and expansion to reach more youth (orlier ages. 

The Educational Opportunities Centers Program showed 44 percent of 
its clients enrolling in postseconc^ry education. These TRIO programs 
fnust be viewed as a "package" effort designed to support student access 
and success. Improved coordination of not only these programs but others 

Id better assure that they are compatible and working in a maximally 
erfective v/ay to deliver the required services. 

The programs of financial aid to students have been successful and 
have aided in the recent upsurge of Black enrolment. However, different 
programs have different effects stemming from the administration of the 
aid programs and the extent to which institutions or other entities are 
cor.jmitted to Black students. While aid proorams have been cited as. being 
responsible ""ir a larger number of Blacks enrolling in«college, there 
are significant areas v/hich cause concern, among^therll the push by more 
middle and upper income families to obtain a "piece of the pie". 

This concern is not unfounded since in both the BEOG and the SEOO 
programs, oetween FY 1975 and FY 1977, the oercentage of minorities 
receiving awards dropped from 48 percent to P'?rcent for BEOGs and 
from 48 percent to 39 percent for SEOGs. 

Despite those drops, the Federal aid programs have served to enhance 
access for Blacks because they v;ere designed to serve low-income students. 
These programs must conti »ue this emphasis through regulations and funding 
levels v/hich meet the »^urrent and future needs. The passage of the 
Middle Income Student Assistance Act in 1978, which broadens eligibility 
for :>elected student financial aid proqrams, will no doubt cause a dimin- 
ishing of the number and proportion of low-income or minority recipients, 
even though che maximum av;ard will increase. 

The BEOG program increases access but does little for student choice 
of institution. Because of increasing costs and ttie half cost/maximum 
provision of the BEOG program, most students find themselves at low-cost, 
less prestigious institutions. The growth of the BEOGS ^eems to have 
encouraged the growth of proprietary (profit-making) vocational institu- 
tions. This trend must be further studied to devel op . strong and effective 
tools for differentiating betv/een legitimate programs" and rip-offs 
occurring in proprietary schools serving large numbers of students who 
qualify for BEOGs, particularly Black students. 
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. At the higher cost institutions, State, local, and private scholar- 
ships were cited as being more important in addressing financial barriers 
to access. Given that fact, and looking at the distribution of Blacks 
versus majority students by type of institution, there seems to be a need 
tc push for equality of financial aid disbursements at those levels. 

The Federal grant programs; by themselves do not cover the full 
amount required by students to attend coVlcge. However, the manner in 
which the balance is met requires attention. College Work Study did not 
impact minority and low-income students at the same rate as the grant 
programs (only 33 percent of CWSP students are minority). The reasons 
for this require further study. It may well be that decisions are made 
to alleviate the difficulties associated with working and studying by 
finding other sources of financial aid. National Direct Student Loans 
are used more often than Guaranteed Student Loans by lower income stu- 
dents. One reason is more than likely attributable to bank/lending prac- 
tices which discourage low-income borrowers and which have been carried 
over into Federally insured- programs . 

✓ 

There are two programs especially geared tov/ard increasing opportuni- 
ties for minorities in graduate and professional programs. Although there 
are other programs within which Black students and/or institutions can 
participate, they do not have minorities as* a specific focus. The CLEO 
(law school ) program has been in existence for some time and over an 
eight year period provided assistance to approximately 2200 students, 
almost half of whom graduated from l^w school. 

The newest program, GPOP, is intended to increase the enrollment of 
minorities (including women) in areas where there is currently an under- 
representation. These areas of underrepresentation have not yet been 
identified on a national level, however, and the focus is currently on 
those areas deteiTnined by the participating institutions. Only five 
historically Black col leges^ recei ved awards in 197R-79 although 34 have 
some type of master's or higher degree program and are therefore eligible. 
This program could be successful, however, given the role of the HBC's 
in enrolling and graduating Black students, efforts must be made to 
assure increased participation of these colleges in the GPOP program, 
^ince many of those who would be eligible to enroll in graduate or 
professional schools may also have dependents for whom they must care 
and the current $3900 stipend is less than adequate," additional funds 
must be allocated to provide for larger fellowships. Further, there is 
a continuing trend of trying to solve the problems associated with a 
specific minority group by broadening the field and including too many 
other groups. This make the potential solutions almost impossible to 
attain. 
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Fji New Directions "'^ - 

TJ\ere. is another area which must be carefully studied to assess 
the nature of its potential impact on Black students. Historically, 
vocational education •progr'ams nieaht that Black students were relegat 
to. industrial arts/home economics and other vocational curricula mo 
often leading to dead-end jobs or jobs considered undP:>ir3ble by mo 
other people. Recently, however, a number of vocational and techn ' 
education curricula, particularly in the^ secondary schools, Jiave c 
represent stepping stones to careers' in the engineering, physical 
and allied health fields. C&rtain forms o"^ vocational-; .i^niral educati 
may, in fact pr^ide viable means qf increasing the access o' iilacks>o 
fields in which there has traditionally been underrepresentation. 

Title IV - Part F of the Education Amendments of 1978,' •'Special ' 
Projects in the Biomedical Sciences...", is a five year program which - 
'v/ill counsel, motivate, and strengthen the academic preparation of 
economically disadvantaged secondary school students in order to encour*age 
them to pursue careers in biomedical science fields^ Although this program 
is geared to those specific fields, this tyne ot early effort could prove 
useful in a npber of other areas in which* ^^ks are seriously under- 
represented.* ^ ' ' , ' 



PART V 

S UMMARY AND RECOmENDATIONS 



A. Summary 

This report describes the access to and participation of Black 
Americans in higher education and provides a summary analysis of 
many problem areas which will require continued National, State, 
regional, local, and institutional attention. However, there are indi- 
cations of success and of programs which assist in providing increased 
access. The ul timate-..goal , and one which must be pursued, at various 
levels, is to prevent the- circumstances which require special programs 
to meet the unique needs and requirements of Black students in all vorms 
of productive postsecondary education. 

* Improvements are in order at the point at which Blacks r rst enter 
the formal education system. Until such time as these occur, however, 
intervention programs will be necessary if Black and other low-income 
students are to be afforded the same opportunities for success as the 
majority group. Some major focus areas mentioned in the foreword of thi 
report will require comprehensive solutions supported by direct actions 
of the .Federal Government. These areas are, restated more specifically: 

1. Increasing the high school completion rates 
of Black students and thereby increasing the 
pool of students available for »^igher 
education. 

2. Improving the motivation, counseling, and 
academic preparation required by Black stu- 
dents to exercise more options in the choice 
of an institution and major field of study. 

3. Overcoming , the financial barrier to higher 
education for larger numbers of Black 
students. _ 

4. Increasing the participation of Black 
students at the graduate and professional 
levels and in fields where there is under- 
representation. 

5. Enhancing the unique role of the historically 
.Black colleges and institutions which can 
continue to enrol 1 and provide supportive 
services to larger numbers of Black students. 
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6- Defining the specific needs of Black stu- 
dents at predominantly white institutions 
and identifying ways in which these institu- 
tions can increase their response to the 
access to and completion of programs by 
Blacks. 

7. Increasing the Federal leadership role as 
catalyst for change at the ftate, regional, 
local, and institutional levels. 

8. Increasing the Federal comniitment to access 
for Black Ame^^icans in the legislative process 
of appropi lations cind authorization, as well as 
program operations in the Executive Branch. 

9. Developing a more systematic response by Federal 
government agencies to the problems evidenced'at 
all levels of attendance. 

10. rrovidinq for more research which will result in 
new directions and models for success for Blacks 
Americans . 

11. Coordinating current Federal programs designed to 
serve the eccnonical ly, educationally, and socially 
"disadvantaged", so that through coordination these 
programs are complimentary and mutually helpful. 



B. RecGiinendatio n 

^ This report, focusing specifically on increasing the participation 
of Bl^ck Americans in higher education, has pointed up some impedi.nents 
to access and full parcicipation in traditional posLsecondary educational 
experiences. Given chese impediments, and current Federal programs aimed 
at equalizing educational opportunities, the following recommendations 
are offered for future action. 



Secondary School Programs 

a That the oresent Federal TRIO programs to increase access to higher 
education For lOw-income students be better coordinated with other 
Federal programs suqb as ESEA Title I, Student Financial A^d Programs, 
Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program, and so forth, to 
make all of these programs more effective. That they also be expanded 
so that more students can participate with better results. 
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That the Upward Bound Program' and other successful projects be 
identified as models , and that their characteristics form the basis 
for evaluating future project funding applications. 

That efforts be made on the Federal level to create incentives (such 
as the SSIG programs) for State and local governments to provide 
appropriate information, preparation, counseling, and motivation 
regarding higher education to Black students in their secondary 
schools. 

That additional projects simi lar to that proposed for the biomedical 
sciences, be Initiated. 

That the Federal, State, and local governments and their respective 
legislative branches work together to develop a program which would 
enable Black colleges and universities to assist in solving some of 
the ongoing problems in the elementary and secondary schools with 
respect Lo counseling, college preparation of students, and teacher 
preparation utilizing Federal funding for pilot programs and incentives 
for State and local support. 

That the Federal government provide for research, to be conducted by 
sensitive persons, which will further define Lhe myriad of problems 
faced by Black student: at the elementary and secondary school level 
which prevent them from completing high school and continuing on for 
higher education. 

That the Federal government immediately take steps to prevent the 
misuse of competency and other standardized tests which discriminate 
against Black youth and initiate research to measure the detrimental 
imract of such on Black students. 

That the Federal government equitably and effect! vely enforce Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and in so doing focus on the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory treatment of Black students in special education 
placements, disciplinary actions, ability grouping/tracking, and other 
infringements the civil rights of Black elementary/secondary school 
students v;hich create barriers to highe,- educa*-ion access. 

That colleges be encou^aqed to develop '..etter recruitment methods for 
enrolling mor^ Black students not only for direct entry into higher 
education generally, but into four year colleges or tv;o year colleges 
with the potential for smooth transfer into four yeaf institutions. 
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student Aid 



a. That the Federal government proviae better coordination in their 
financial assistance programs and provide incentives for States and 
other entities to do the same. 

b. That the Federal government review the manner in which financial aid 
is packaged to determine if there are ways of increasing the access 
of Blacks through improved financial assistance. 

c. That the Federal governme.it monitor the use of student financial aid 
funds to sunport profit-making institutions at the expense of the 
very students the programs are intended to serve and consider special 
rulemaking due to the difference between these institutions and 
traditional higher education institutions. 

d. That the Federal government recognize the administrative burden placed 
Oji institutions with large numbers of students on financial aid and 
make allowances in the SFA programs to a level based on analysis of 
real costs as in the case of indirect cost calculations. Further, that 
these allowances should be in addition to, rather than part of, the 
allocations awarded based on student, needs. 

e That the Federal government undertake a study to determine, the existence 
of banking practices which havj a negative impact on minority applicants 
for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and, based on those findings, 
immediately take the necessary steps to correct this situation., 

f That the Federal government increase the amount of total and individual 
fellowships available to Black students for graduate/professional study 
to enable increased participation and allow for full-time study which 
will result in a swifter production of graduates. 

g That the Federal government conduct a comprehensive review, across all 
agencies, of the uses of fellowships, traineeships, and research 
assistantshi> within grants. 



Choice 

a That the Federal government place niajor em-has is on the support of 
co.crete interactions (perhaps through appropriation of funds for 
HEA-Title X) between two- and four-year coll'^qes within States in 
order to increase the number of students who ure able to transfer 
from the two-year to the four-year college levpl. 

b That institutions which sponsor Upward Bound and other special 
services be compelled to enroll and provide aid to a significant 
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^ portion- of their own Upward Bound participants. 

c That State level reviews be made of institutional admissions policies 
at various types of institutions to determine the reasons for the dif- 
ferent enrollment rates for Black and majority students at univer- 
sities versus four-year colleges and two-year colleges. This could 
be the responsibility of the statewide planning commissions but given 
an impetus by the Federal government. 

d. That the Statewide governance structures be so constituted as to 
•* include Blacks at all policy-making levels and in all policy-making 
bodies. 

Graduate and Professional Education ■ 

a That greater opportunities be'afforded Black students to participate 
on major university research projects 'in fulfilling their graduate 
assistantsiiips. These expanded opportunities will not only act 
as a recruitment tool to acquire more Blacks for graduate study but 
will enhance the research capabilities of the Black students. The 
Federal government can provide incentives to major institutions com- 
peting for R&D grants and contracts to encourage responsiveness to 
that goal . • 

b That undergraduate institutions develop programs to increase the 
"awareness" of Black students who wish to continue on for graduate 
study and prepare them to enroll in fields and professions where Blacks 
are underrepresented. These programs could be within the domain of 
an expanded TRIO program. 

c That the historically Black colleges be provided with funding to 

expand their present graduate programs and institute programs in new 
fields to assist in increasing the number of Blacks p.rsuing graduate 
study and expand the pool of highly competitive entrants to Ph.D. 
programs an'*, law and medical schools. 

d That the Federal government provide incentive grants to encourage 
institutions to train Black graduate students in areas with no or 
low Black faculty representation based on State and regional 
assessments of need. 

That proarams designed to increase the number of Blacks in graduate/ 
professional programs of study not be meshed with programs intended 
to serve other underrepresented groups. 

\ 



e. 
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f That stronger relationships be established between Ph.D. degree 
granting institutions and the 34 HBC's with masters programs to 
increase the number of Blacks pursuing graduate/professional studies. 

g That majority white institutions examine their total response to _ 
Black students' needs {including finances to meet those needs) and 
increase the number of Blacks in faculty and administrative positions 
to provide support and reduce alienation for the students. 

Data Collection and Analyses 

a That the Federal government (within its own information systems or 
through the support of academic or privately based research centers) 
systematically assure the collection and analyses of data by race 
and sex in elementary, secondary, and higher education as a means of 
monitoring Black progress in higher education. 

b That more policy research centers be established to focus on the 
issues r'-^lating to the participation of Blacks in higher education, 
either through MIE's auspices or in combination with other related 
Federal programs such as NSF,.r!CES, OCR, and the Census Bureau. 
These centers must be staffed and headed by those sensitive to the 
policy issues relating to Blacks. 

c That the educational research arm of the Federal government (NIE) 
adequately respond to the equity issues related to the education or 
Glack .tericans overall. 



The recommendations cited above, in rany instances, parallel those 
which have been offered by other groups concerned with equi ty for Blacks 
in higher education. The data included in this report, describing the 
1976 status of the access of Black Americans to higher education high- 
lights the need to move from recommendations to action.^ The Federal 
government can be instrumental in ensuring that such action takes place. 
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APPFMHTX A 

HISl' ^ CALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (HBC'S)*- 
(which are stin predominantly Black) 





CITY/STATE LEVEL/HrGHEST OFFERING^ 


COflTROL 


Alabama A&M Unlversli 


Normal i Al abama 


M+ 


Public 


Alabama Lutheran 


Selma. Alabama 


2 


D v*^ 

rr 1 vd we 


Acadeno' & College 




Alabama State University 


Montgomery, Alabama 




HUD 1 1 C 


Albany State College 


Albany, Georgia 


B 


rUD 1 1 C 


Alcorn State University 


Lorman, Mississippi 


M 


Pub 1 lc 


Allen University 


Columbia, South Carolina 


B 


Private 


Arkansas Baptist College 


Little Rock, Arkunsas 


B 


rri va ce 


Atlanta University 


At'ur.ta, Georgia 


D 


r 1 1 Va 


Bart ^ Scotia College 


Concord, North Carolina 


B 


rri Vd 


Benedict College 


Columbia, South Carolina 


B 


r r 1 Vd LC 


Bennett College 


Greensboro, North Carolina- 


B 


Private 


Sethune Uoohir^an College 


Oaytona Beach, Florida 


6 


rr 1 va te 


Bishop College 


Dallas, Texas 


B 


Private 


Bowie State College 


Brwie, Maryland 


M 


rUO 1 1 C 


Central State University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


B 


rUD 1 1C 


Cheyney State College 


Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


M 


Pub*^ 1c 


Claflin College 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 


B 


Private 


Clark College 


Atlanta, Georgia 


B 


Private 


Clinton Junior College 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 


2 


Private 


Coahoma Junior College 


Clarksdale, Mlssi-^sippi 


2 


PUOl lC 


Coppin State College 


Baltimcre, Maryland 


M 


rUD MC 


Daniel Payne College 


Birmingham, Alabama 


B 


Private 


Oelai^are State College 


Dover, Delaware 


B 


r UU 1 1 W 


Olllard University 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


B 


Private 


0. C. Teacher's College 


Washington, 0. C. 


B 


Public 


Edward Waters College 


Jacksonville, Florida 


3 


Private 


Elizabeth City State University 


Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


B 


Public 


F«ycttev11ie State University 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


B 


Public 


Fisk University 


MashvlUe, Tennessee 


N 


Private 


Florida A&M University 


Tallahassee, -lorida 


H 


Public 


Florida Memorial College 


Miami , Florida - 


B 


Private 



N/WE 

Fort Valley State College 
Friendship Junior College 
Grarnbling College 
Hampton Institute 
Howard University 
Huston-Tillotson College 
Interdenom. Theol . Center 
Jackson State University 
Jar/is Chr-i-tian College 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Kentucky State University 



APPENDIX A 
(CONTINUED) 

CITY/STATE * 
Fort Valley, Georgia H 
Rock Hill , South Carol ina 
Grarnbling, Louisiana 
Hampton, Virginia 
Washington, D. C. 
Austin, Texas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Jacicson, Mississippi 
Hawkins, Texas 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Frankfort. Kentucky 



LEVcL/hlGHEST OFFIIRING 

M 
2 
H 
M 

B 
0 

:t+ 

B 
8 
M 



COUTROL 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Privat*^ 

Public 



Knoxville College 

Lane College 

Langs ton University 

LeHoyne Onen College 

Lincoln University (Pa.) 

Livingstone College 

Lomax Hanncn Junior CoTtege 

rtary Holmes College 

Meharry Medical CoViege 

hlles College 

Mississippi Industrial College 

Mississippi Valley State 
Un^iversity 

\ 

ftorehouse College 
Morgan State College 
Morris College 
r*}rr1s Brown College 
Morris town College 
Matcher Junior College 
riorfolk State College 
HX. A4T State University 



Knoxville, Tennessee B 

Jackson, Tennessee ^B- 

Langston, Oklahoma B 

Memphis, Tennessee B 

Lincoln l*niversity, Pennsyl vani.^ B 

Salisbury, North Carol inaa B 

Greenville, Al ibama 2 

Wesi Point, Mississippi 2 

Nashville, Tennessee 0 

Binningham, Alabama B 

Holly Springs, Mississippi B 

Itta Bena, Mississippi M 

Atlanta, Georgia B 

Baltimore, Maryland M 

Sumtf.*, South Carolina B 

Atlanta, Georgia B 

Morrfstown, Tennessee 2 

Natchez, Mississippi 2 

ftorfolk, Virginia H 

Greensboro, North CaroMna M+ 



Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 
Pri vate 
Public 
Pri v.ite 
Pri vate 
Private 
Privat2 
Pu^Mc 
Public 
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(CONTINUED) 



NAHE 

N. C. Central University 
Oakwood College 
Paine College 
Paul Quinn College 
Ph: under Tmlth College 
PraJrle View Ml^ University 
Prentis:; HLl Institute 
Ru5t College 



CITY/STATE 

Durham North Carolina 
Huntsvllle , Alabama 
Augusta, Georgia 
Waco, Texas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Prairie View, Texas 
Prentiss, Mississippi 
Molly Springs, Mississippi 



L EVEL/HIG/iEST OFFERING^ 
M 



5. D. Bishop State Junior College Mobiie, Alabama 

Saint Pojgustine's College Raleigh, North Carolina 

Saint Paul's College Lawrencevi 1 le, Virginia 



B 
B 
B 
B 

Hf 

2 
B 
2 
B 
8 



CONTROL 

Public 

Private 

PrlvatJ 

Private 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Pri vate 

Public 

Private 

Pi 1 vate 



Save ..lah State College 
Selma University 
Shaw Univers1':y 
Shorter College 



Savr.nnah, Georgia 
Selma, Alabama 
Raleigh, North Caroling 
Little Rock, Arkansas 



M 
B 
B 

2 



Public 
^Private 
Private 
Private 



South Carolina State Ccilege 

Southern University - Baton Rouge 

Southern University - New 
Orleans 

Southern University - 
Shreveport-Bossier 

Southwestern Christian College 

Spelman College 

Stillrodn College 

T.A. Lawson State Conm. College 

Talladega College 

Tennessee State University' 

Texas College 

T^xaj Southern University 

Tougaloo College 

Tuskegee Ins t1 cute 



Orangeburg, South Caroling 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

New Orlear.s, Louisiana 

Shreveport, Louisiana 
Terre'il , Texas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
B1iT]ingh.im, Alabama 
Talladega, Alabama 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Tyjer, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
;'-ugalOs., Mississippi 
Tt*skegee, Alabama 



M 

H 

B 

2 
2 
B 
B 
2 
B 

m 

B 
0 
8 
M 



Public 
Public 

Public 

Public 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Public 
Private 
. Public 
Private 
Public 
Pri vate 
Private 
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NAME 

University of Arkansas - 
Pine Bluff 

University of Maryland - 
Eastern Shore 

Utica Junior College 

Virginia College 

Vlrninla State College 

Virginia Union University 

Voorhees College 

Wilberforce Uryversity 

Wiley College 

Hinston-Salera State University 



(CONTINUELJ) 
Cin/STATE 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 



LEVEL/HIGHEST OFFERING^ CONTROL 



Princess Anne, Maryland B 

Utica, •Mississippi 2 

Lynchburg, Virginia 2 

Petersburg, .irginia H 

Ric' .nond, Virginia P 

Denmark, South Carol in/i . B 

Wilbertorce, Ohio* • B 

Marshal I , Texas B 

Winston-Sal etn, North Carol iaa B 



Pub 1c 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Public 



Xavier University of 
Louisiana 



Mew Orleans, Louisiana 



Private 



U 

2 ■ 2 but less than 4 years 
8 » 4 or 5 year Baccalaureate 
P « First Profe .ional 
M ■ Master's 

M*- ■ Beyond Master's but less than Doctorate 
0 ■ Ooctoratti 



This listing of HBC's does not include b'luefield State Colleqe (WV^; 
West Virginia State Col; je (WV); and Lincoln University (MO) vihicn 
are historically Black but are currently predominantly White institu- 
tions. It also omils Simmons University/Bible Cclleqe (KY) which is 
not accredited and for which rto data wei available fo\ this report; 
and Kittrell College (NC) and Saints ^ a^e (MS) which have recently 
closed. -O 
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American Baptist Iheological Seriinary 

At^^ta Junior College 

3ay College of Maryland 

Beaufort Tect .ical Education Jenter 

Central fMCA Cocxnuniwy College 

Chicago State Univer?it,y 

City Colleges ot Chicane 

Kennedy-King 

Loop 

r-^.'coini X 
Olive^Har/ey 
City fjr.iversiiy of ::ew ^or/. 

r-:ed<5ar Evers 
College for KuTJin Service 
College of tr*? Virgin Islands 
Collegiate In: tltute 
Cor3r.unit.y College oi' Balli.rArr-.^ 
^OTi-unity College cf rhlia^elpnia 
Cocpton College 
Cuv ir.oga ''Ofrtnur.ity CoIl-.-t.*^ 

: :?tpo Canpus 
Daniel Hale Williar.iS JtuverDity 

(Closed in 19V9) 
--troit l:,stl^ute cf Tc^crr.ol: 
D'jrhan College 
Ssse'-t Coijnty College 
Federal City College* 
Harris TeiiChers Cclicj^o 

Higniar.d raric Ccrr^^-ii^y CoH*jr;*J 

Ir.tercocr- IrJ^^*•.'-ite 

Cewl5 Buiiir.ess College 

Armeies Soutnv.est ^oUjrO 

.•'ministerial I:^tit-ie an^ 

\airoti College 

Fciyr.e '::.eo:ov3 ical Senlr^r, 

Haar.cke-Cnwar. 'rchnicai Ir^tit^to 

Poxcury Corrunity 'Tollege 

3t.. Loui3 Com^JJ.ity -rx-^'^ ^ 

Shau" CoUoce al E:<jtrcit ^ . 

Shelty ::t5to CcrrMnity . . H-'^'-^ 

S'.dft: Jc^-^n.' :y College 

Straytr CoUegt * 

.'ayl-^r ^-S'-.ess lr^t.U,;te 

rrl'/er.* Te- .rJ.cai Cc^-tj^'^ 
.i5r.i:v:'.cn Technical ,r^t :t.\.*.c'* 



CITY/STATE 

;:ar»hville, Tenness*-e 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltir^ -^e , :*aryland 
Zkaufort, South Carolina 
Chicago, lUinoii 
Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago. Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois ^' 

CnicjLgo, Illinois 

:;ew Voi'l: , 'i*." 

St. ;norv-- • iiriT ■ '.s lands 

Baxtir.c:re, ^ 'J 

F'r.i Ir.delph i:i , i- v^nr^ry Ivania 

jOT.pton, Califcrr.ia 



LEVcL 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



Cleveland, Ohio 

Chicago. Illir.ois 
Detroit . f'.ichigan 
Durhar., North Carolira 
:;e'*.'ark, '.'e- Jersey 
■.va.hington, D.C. 
St. Louis, Xissouri 
Detroit, Michigan 
:;ew Ycrk . Jiew York 
Cot "Oil, :-:ichig3n 
Ljd rtr<;elec, -Caiifcmia 

■.Vest Point, I-liss .ss - ':5pi 
tlast Palo Alto, :alil rnia 
Wiiber force, C. lo 
Anoskie, t.'or^^ Carolina 
?o>:tur>'t :-tas:iachu3etts 
2t. Lo-Jis, Missouri 
Detroit, Xichigan 
Xer.phis, Tennecsee 
r.nst 3t. Lcjis, Illir.ois 
■ '..'aehirigtor, D.C. 
:.ew York, :iew Vork 
r'jir.*"\ South Jaroiir*a 
,i.'isJ;i:-5tor. , t .C. 
,oT,rcit, Xichigati 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



CQI.TROL 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Fjblir 

Private 

Public 

puolic 
Public 
Public 
P^^blic 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

? :tlic 

? .biic 

olic 

Private 
Private 
Private 
Public 
Public 
Public- 
Public 
Private 
Private 
Public 
Private 
Private 
Private 
Publir 
Public 
Public 
Private 
Public 
Public 
Private 
Private 
Public 
P-.iblic 
Public 



,: V'a'.I :trc:i - :i ; 'a 



-■.^ D;,V-ric-. of Colur.bi3, whicl: alsr ir.cludes 

^:::;h:li;-s:.Tw I:EI::c jh^atk? rHA:i 5C^^ black i:: fall 1976- 



